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Mr. A. I. Brown of Belfast, who is a 
skillful market gardener, is doing some 
good work at Farmers’ Institutes, with his 
lectures on gardening. His efforts are 
highly appreciated. ‘This is an important 
matter, and the Board is doing well in tak- 
ing it up. 

Mr. P. M. Harwood of Barre, Mass., has 
just sold his four-year-old Holstein cow, 
Atassa, to George C. Fisk of Springfield, 
for $1000. This cow was winner of pe 
sweepstakes premium for best cow for 
milk, of all ages and breeds, at the Bay 
state Fair recently held in Boston. 


‘The largest fruit drier in the world has 
just been completed for Briggs’s vineyard, 
near Woodland, Cal. Its capacity is 160 
tons of grapes, which are converted into 
raisins in seven or eight days. The drier 
is a long, two-story house, with long, hot 
air chambers. The grapes are placed in 
trays lodged on cars, and the cars run on 
tracks into the heated chambers. 











The Vermont House of Representatives 
has passed an oleomargarine bill. It pro- 
hibits the sale and manufacture of spurious 
butter under a fine of $500. It also pro- 
hibits its use in hotels, eating-houses and 
boarding-houses under a similar penalty, 
unless the owner thereof exhibits a placard 
with letters three inches large, ‘‘Oleomar- 
garine used here.” 

Some of the oleomargarine organs seem 
to be getting crumbs of comfort over the 
claim that the sale of this stuff will be in- 
creased by the recognition the government 
gives it in licensing its sale. It must take 
a vivid imagination to discover how the ar- 
ticle is going to be popularized by branding 
ita fraud. Dairymen are not disturbed by 
such claims so long as the article must be 
sold for what it is. 


In commenting on the paragraph of ours 
calling attention to crops of corn grown on 
commercial fertilizers, the New England 
Farmer, whose editor knows whereof he 
speaks, says that fertilizers judiciously 
purchased and used, will enable one to 
bring up any naturally good land to a con- 
dition where it should become self-support- 
ing, and afford a support also to the owner 
and manager. 





Mr. Leland, our Piscataquis correspond- 
ent, always has a point to what he has to 
say. In his opening address, at the Farm- 
ers’ Institute at South Dover, in alluding 
to the extensive sheep industry of the lo- 
cality, he stated that sheep husbandry had 
probably been uniformly the best paying 
stock business, through a series of years, 
that has been carried on in the county. 
Coming from so good authority, this state- 
ment has weight. 





The outlook for wool is still encouraging. 
With no foreign wool expected here, there 
seems to be a certainty of an appreciation 
in the price of domestic wool. Holders of 
the domestic clip may rest certain that 
their goods will be worth more in the 
future than in the past. London market has 
advanced fifty to sixty per cent., and the 
American only fifteen to twenty per cent. 
Last year 40,000 bales Australian wool came 
to this country, also 10,000 bales Montevideo, 
which two facts had a depressing influence 
on domestic wool. A large part of these 
wools has been reshipped during the sum- 
mer to London and Antwerp. Our mar- 
kets will not receive further importations 
of foreign wool until domestic makes an 
advance of tive to ten cents per pound. 


Farmers’ Institute at Monroe. 


‘The Farmers’ Institute for Waldo county, 
held at Monroe Town Hall, November 5th, 
was well attended by the leading farmers 
in the towns round about the point where 
the meeting was held. Monroe is the 
headquarters of the Waldo and Penob- 
scot Agricultural Society, and it was by 
invitation of this society that the in- 
stitute was held there. ‘The society owns 
well equipped grounds just out of the vil- 
lage, and its annual cattle show and fair is 
among the most uniformly successful of 
any in the State. ‘The territory from which 
this society draws its patronage is compar- 
tively narrow, and there are no jarge cen- 
tres of population within its limits, so that 
it does not receive and disburse so much 
money as some other societies. It has, 
however, furnished itself with ample equip- 
ments, has always paid all obligations and 
all premiums in full, and now has a hand- 
some sum in its treasury. The receipts of 
the last exhibition were about sixteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

A cheese factory has been successfully 
run at Monroe village fora dozen years, 
and generally with good satisfaction to its 
patrons. The low price of cheese, how- 
ever, last year, together With the cost of 
carrying milk over long distances to the 
factory, discouraged many of those who 
were patronizing it, and last spring it was 
decided to change it over toa butter fac- 
tory. Rooms on the lower floor were 
partitioned off and a full line of equipments 
put in, first class in all respects, including 
a new engine, at a cost of about $900. 
Butter making was commenced in June and 
has been quite successful for a new enter- 
prise. ‘Two hundred and fifty pounds a 
day was made in the best of the season. A 
very good article is now being made which 
finds a quick sale. Mr.'T. D. Collins, Win- 
throp, is the butter maker, and E. H. 
Nealley, Monroe, is the selling agent. 
The farmers of the vicinity can make this 
a splended success if they will, and in so 
doing will find a profitable business. All 
hands should stock up their farms with 
cows and push the business for all it is 
worth. Those who are carrying cows 
enough to make a respectable business of 
it are thus far well pleased. 

Waldo county sells more -hay in propor- 
tion to the amount cut than any otler 
county inthe State. Itis estimated that 
one-third of the hay cut in the county goes 
to market. Yet with the exception of 
limited areas the land is not specially 
adapted to the crop. A single dealer at 
Brooks station has carred the past year 
almost 2000 tons, or nearly 200 car loads. 
Good husbandry everywhere else pro- 
hounces against this course, and why the 
practice has gained such proportions in a 
locality where barn manures are needed as 
much as anywhere, is difficult to conceive. 
Commercial fertilizers are used in the 
county in large quantities. Whether they 
are profitably made to fully meet the drain 
from the farms from selling hay cannot 
yet be determined. 

The work of the institute was of a char- 
acter to meet the conditions of the locality. 
Commercial fertilizers were discussed in 
the forenoon by Prof. Jordan of the Exper- 
iment Station, and Mr. 
Waldo member, read an excellent paper on 
“Profits of Farming.” The subject of 
creameries and their work filled the after- 
noon. In the evening the Penobscot mem- 
ber read a paper on ‘Agricultural Organ- 
izations.” Off hand discussions by the far- 
mers present on the subjects under con- 
sideration profitably filled the remaining 
time. The thanks of the members of the 
Board in attendance are due to Freeman 
Atwood, Esq., and Mr. F. W. Ritchie, and 
—— for many courtesies during their 
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keep later than the Fameuse wherever 
grown by its side. This is not simply an 
opinion of our own, but is the testimony of 
the growers. Inthe southern part of the 
State, it is in perfection the last of October ; 
ft Piscataquis, Penobscot and Washington 
it holds well along in November; while in 
Aroostook it keeps into winter. 

The tree is a good bearer, the fruit is even 
in size, regular in form, smooth and hand- 
some, fresh, soft and juicy, and very good 
in quality, skin tough and free from blem- 
ishes of any kind. There have been large 
numbers of trees of this variety planted, 
and in a few years it will be produced in 
large quantities. 


Industrial Education. 

Charles Barnard in St. Nicholas for Oc- 
tober, points out that reading about boats 
will not enable a boy to build or run one; 
and the girl may commit to memory whole 
rules and yet never learn to knit without 
having the needles in her hands, and he 
might have added that the study of books 
would not enable a boy to draw a furrow 
straight and lay it smooth without the 
practice atthe plough handles. He goes 
on to say: 

“This then is the idea of the new school— 
to use the hands as well as the eyes; * * 

* where, besides the books, there are 
pencils and tools and work-benches. * * 
| remember long ago a tear-stained book of 
tables of weights and measures, and a 
teacher's impatience with a stupid child 
who could not master the ‘tables.’ And 
[ have seen a school where the tables were 
written on a blackboard—thus: ‘two pints 
are equal to one quart,’ and ona stand in 
the schoolroom was’a tin pint measure and 
a tin quart measure, and a box of dry sand. 
Every happy youngster had a chance to fill 
that pint with sand and pour the sand in 
the quart measure. ‘I'wo pints filled it. 
He knew it. Did he not see it, did not 
every boy try it? Ah! Now they knew 
what it all meant. It was as plain as day 
that two pints of sand were equal to one 
quart of sand; and with merry smiles 
those six-year-old philosophers learned the 
tables of measures; and they will never 
forget them ; this is, in brief, what is meant 
by industrial education. ‘To learn by using 
the hands—to study from things as well as 
from books. This is the new school, these 
are the new lessons. ‘he children who 
can sew, or design, or draw, or carve wood, 
or do joinering work, or cast metals, or 
work inclay and brass, are the best-edu- 
cated children, because they use their hands 
as well as their eyes and their brains. 
And whatever they do, be it preaching, 
keeping store or singing in concerts, they 
will do their work better than those who 
only read in books.” 





A Glance at a Grange. 


The popular writer, IT. W. Higginson, 
has evidently been to a public Grange 
meeting, and under the caption ‘‘Women 
and Men,” writes in Harper's Bazar his im- 
pressions of what he saw and heard. While 
fully appreciating the high compliment of 
a full endorsement by so distinguished a 
scholar of the exercises at an open Pomona 
Grange meeting, yet could he have a 
glimpse within the gates possibly he could 
discover other matters even more worthy 
of approval, and which are designed to 
lead far above anything suggested by a 
German beer garden. Here is what he 
has to say: 

Whenever some generous philanthropist 
founds schools for novelists, as they are 
just now founding schools for journalism, 
itis to be hoped that afew branches of 
these institutions will be set upin small 
country villages, of which some of our 
novelists seem as absolutely ignorant as of 
Sennaar or ‘Timbuctoo. If they wrote of 
those African communities, indeed, they 
would probably draw from tolerably authen- 
tic books of travel, and not get more than 
every third or fourth statement entirely 
wrong. But in writing about country 
villages, especially in New England, they 
do not even draw from travelers’ stories, 
but construct out of their own conscious- 
ness*@ very grim and unattractive com- 
munity which, as a matter of fact, is not 
in existence. The typical rural village of 


faced group, —a between Scottish 
Covenanters and early Puritan tithing-men, 
who are chiefly intent on banishing all 
ood natured happiness out of the world. 

t would be a very merciful punishment for 
such writers to send them to a school of 
fiction in some country town; and one ob- 
ject lesson there provided should be a 
Grange. 

The Grange, which is at the West as- 
sociated with political action and the 
“Granger railroad laws,” is in the Eastern 
States a pose social matter, only just 
tinged with that more serious cast which 
belongs to American gatherings. Its meet- 
ings are held monthly, in the region where 
I write, and are all-day affairs, alternating 
among the ten farming towns which are 
united’ for this particular Grange. They 
are composed of farmers, not in the Eng- 
lish sense of those who employ laborers, 
but in the American sense of those who do 
the work themselves. ‘hey are the class 
who, in any country of continental Europe, 
would be the peasantry, but who are taken 
by American life out of that class, and 
made an essential part of the intelligent 
and reading community. ‘hey are, in 
short, a class of ple who are utterly 
unlike anything in other countries, except, 
perhaps, the dalesmen of the English lakes, 
and the better class of Scotch farmers; 
perhaps portions of the Scandinavian peas- 
antry should also be included, but even 
from these an American farming popula- 
tion essentially differs. It is of such ma- 
terials that a Grange is composed. Let us 
now enter the meeting. The prey | ses- 
sion has been private, followed by a lunch 
prepared by the ladies of the village. The 
afternoon session is public. 

As you approach the town hall, in the 
clear October afternoon, you find an array 
of vehicles that more than fills the spacious 
horse-sheds. When you open the main 
door of the hall you find yourself among a 
display of flowers so liberal that it recalls 
a Paris flower market. ‘There are great 
bouquets and vases of dahlia, aster and 
gladiolus ; the chandeliers are veiled by 
autumn leaves, and the windows filled with 
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the books is occupied by a stern and hard-| be 





ind sectarian religion are under- 
Bte be out of order at a Grange meet- 
ing. One or two non-members who are 
present are called upon, yet really say 
nothing so good as the Grangers them- 
selves. ‘The general effect is that of a nat- 
ural and enjoyable piece of human inter- 
course—something that has grown up of 
itself, and belongs to the soll. It illus- 
trates, as do so many things, that the de- 
mands of human nature are the same every- 
where, and that each race knows best how 
to provide for its own wants. It is impos- 
sible to really naturalize amo American 
farmers the coarse tarbulousnel on English 
fair, or even the quieter amusement of a 
German beer-garden; and it \s interesting 
to see how, to answer the same end ina 
higher form, our people are developing the 
Grange. When the session at last breaks 
up, after two or three hours spent ther, 
and the farmers and their families drive 
away, you feel that you have been present 
at a wholesome piece of rural life, furnish- 
ing a good antidote to the delusions of the 
fashionable novels. > SW. wt. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
State Grange Festivals. 


The holding of Grange picnics and fes- 
tivals has become a recognized feature of 
our order. These annual reunions of the 
order combine both pleasure and profit. 
They afford a gala day or two for the hard 
working membership of our order. We be- 
lieve they are properly to be encouraged. 
and more attention directed to their man- 
agement than has been in the past, so that 
the greatest possible good results may be 
had from them. Their pleasant features 
may be increased, and usefulness to a 

ater degree combined with them. 
Three State Grange festivals have been 
held, two at Old Orchard and one at North- 
port. Having had something todo with 
the last two, | speak from some experience 
and more observation. This year there 
have been two other Grange festivals held 
under local auspices, viz., one at Hayden 
Lake and one at Verona, both of which 
were highly successful and useful. There 
have been other picnics, open air meetings 
and festivals, held at different points in the 
State, and good, so far as we can learn, has 
come from all. The State Grange at the 
Bangor session, 1883, instructed the execu- 
tive committee by vote, to hold a festival 
at Old Orchard, under auspices of the State 
Grange. It was done, at some expense, 
and was 80 satisfactory that no word against 
festivals was spoken atthe next, or Houl- 
ton session. Indeed, such was the feeling 
and demand among patrons everywhere, 
so far as we have had opportunity to learn, 
that the executive committee felt that the 
precedent established was expected to be 
carried out annually, at least until others 
were directed, and they have acted upon 
this belief. Last year the festival was 
held at Northport, in Waldo county, and 
was a grand success. Here a new de- 
parture Was taken, the committee deciding 
that the benefits of such a meeting being 
of neceesity largely local, the expenses 
of a local nature ought, and should be, 
borne by the locality. Such an under- 
standing was presented to the Waldo 
County Grange, and the local arrangements 
and expenses put under their care. The 
grounds were furnished and the local ex- 
penses paid. A three days’ meeting was 
held, two regular and one evening meeting 
each day, except the first forenoon. The 
State Grange providing for railroad ar- 
rangements, advertising,— printing and 
speakers. The committee feel that their 
efforts and arrangements were a success, 
and gave general satisfaction. 

This year, being again left uninstructed 
by the State Grange, and finding the de- 
mand for a festivalin no wise abated, the 
committee provided for it at Old Orchard, 
with the understanding that York and Cum- 
berland County Granges, being the local 
field, should assume all local arrangements 
and pay all local expenses, the State 
Grange, as the year before at Northport, 
to provide for advertising, printing, rail- 
road arrangements and speakers. The 
programme embraced a list of fifteen able 
speakers, all but two coming to time. 
Phree sessions a day were held, except the 
evening meeting of the last day. Full re- 
ports have appeared in our leading State 
papers, and the usefulness and success of 
the meeting stands endorsed by all pres- 
ent. Our only regret is that every patron 
in the State was not present to enjoy their 
usefulness and pleasure, but this could not 


We regard the usefulness of festivals to 
the order as settled beyond question, and 
it now remains to make them of the widest 
possible application, so that every patron 
in the State is afforded the best possible ac- 
cess to them. We have no doubt in our 
own mind that the attendance, large and 
enthusiastic as it has been at each of these 
three State Grange festivals, could be du- 
plicated in any of the large Grange coun- 
ties or Grange centers, at a festival meet- 
ing duly announced and planned and thor- 
oughly advertised. if this is true, then is 
it not wisdom to amend the present plan? 
It costs something to hold a good Grange 
meeting anywhere, but most of the cost 
falls upon the individual patron who must 
bear his own expenses, give his time, and if 
he has to travel a long or even short way 
by railroad, and board at a hotel, it means 
a considerable draft on the pocket book. 
We have found by experience that our 
membership will not go a great distance to 
attend a State Grange festival. When it is 
held in the eastern. part of the State, the 
Kennebee river becomes, as it were, a 
Chinese wall to those west. Again when 
it is held in the western part of the State, 
it is the same to those east. A few. oh, 
how few, will or can go much beyond their 
county er sectional timits. ‘The great mass 
of those who attend our county Grange 
meetings, our picnics and festivals are 
these who come with their own teams. 
bring their lunch baskets and thus reduce 
thelr expenses, all of which is highly com- 
mendable and should be encouraged. 

Now, as the great mass of our member- 
ship cannot go to the festival, why not 
a the festival, so to , to them or 
within their easy reach? ehave fourteen 
county Granges, all strong and healthy and 
doing a good work. Our idea would be to 
do away the one State. Grange festi- 
val, and tute for ita festival to be 
held in each county or combination of coun- 
ties, as may be deemed best by the county 
Granges themselves, all local expenses to 
be borne by the county Granges, and all 
local arrangements left in their hands. 
The State Grange to do the advertising and 
furnish one Or more speakers in addition to 
the services of the State Lecturer. Each fes- 
tival to be two days, the schedule of time for 


cur or be lost, so w 
to hold a festival care should be taker to 
sod for rain as wellas for sunshine. 
e month of August, before the State and 
county fairs monopolize the time, would 
seem to be the better month for festivals. 
These festivals, being of a public nature. 
would be attended by many farmers 
their families not members of the 
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per cent. of the membership can and will 
easily reach and enjoy it. 

Third. This great increase of usefulness 
can be plished by an i of ex- 
penses, not over two or three times the 

now y tocover the one 








festival. 2 

Fourth. The amount of increased ex- 
penses will be returned in several ways. 
l. By an increased stimulus given the 
order as a whole in the State. 2. By a 
corresponding saving in general lecture 
and deputy work. 3. By increased mem- 
bership, other things being equal. 4. By 
increasing the friendly relations, and 
Strengthening the faith of subordinate 
Gran in the State Grange. 

This plan, after careful consideration, we 
deem entirely feasible, and highly useful 
and practical. We think it one of the im- 
provements easily made, and clearly de- 
manded by the exigences of the order. 
This is submitted to the candid and calm 
thought of the membership, and especially 
to the State Grange for emmene 4 ; 





For the Maine Farmer. 
The True Basis of Success. 


Yes, friend Leland, the true basis of suc- 
cessful farming lies in making the manu- 
rial resources of the farm the main reliance. 


In the past and at the present time Granite | j¢, 


Hill Farm has maintained itself and kept 
up its fertility from these sources, but has 
depended to a considerable extent upon the 
purchase of stable manure and ashes, and to 
very limited extent commercial fertilizers, 
but my desire has been. and is now still 
stronger than ever, to be independent of all 
outside resources, to make the farm self- 
sustaining and increase in value year by 
year. ‘This is what I am striving for, andl 
shall not be satisfied until it is fully ac- 
complished, and when they are fully de- 
veloped and wrought out, and the problem 
solved, I will invite Brother Leland to a 
special meeting of thanksgiving. 

In the meantime we shall have to get 
along in the old way, and that is—by using 
what manure we make on the farm, and de- 
pending upon some outside help. Now as 
to 400 pounds of superphosphate to the 
acre, with me it wouldn't amount to but 
very little, and as to the application of $6 or 
$8 worth of manure to the acre, with me on 
my land, it wouldn't amount to Hannah 
Cook, and she never amounted to much we 
all know. All discussions of the question 
upon that basis, beg your pardon Brother 
Leland, is simply sheer nonsense and time 
worse than wasted. A barrel of phos- 
phate to the acre amounts to almost noth- 
ing, and $6 or $8 worth of manure upon 
worn out or hungry land would give but 
feeble results. I want nothing short of 
1000 Ibs. of commercial fertilizer to the 
acre, and from 8 to 10 cords of manure. 
Come down here, Brother Leland and I will 
show you the difference between good and 
poor manuring, and had you been here this 
summer I could have shown you in my hay, 
corn and grain crops, the wide difference in 
the value of purchased stable manures, and 
also the same wide difference in the value 
of stable manures made and used upon the 
same farm. If I could only save all the 
urine from both my cow and horse stables 
and utilize the vast amount of muck at my 
command, it would save me the purchase 
of from $100 to $300 worth of manure 
every year. 

What I want and must have is double the 
amount of barnyard dressing now made 
upon this farm in order to meet the in- 
creaséd and ever increasing demands of a 
growing orchard, and not rob my hay, 
corn, potato and grain fields. How shall it 
be done? That is the problem. I will tell 
you how we got over the trouble these last 
two seasons. We had four acres of land 
and not a drop of dressing of any kind to 
put thereon in either year; last season we 
sowed it to oats with the intention of plow- 
ing them under ; the stand was so good that 
we harvested them and received a pretty 
fair crop, which proved to be a little more 
than 100 bushels; this year we sowed the 
same land to buckwheat, three bushels in 
all, intending to plow it under as a manu- 
rial agent, but the stand was so good that 
we harvested it instead, and had ninety- 
nine bushels. When land will respond like 
that it certainly cannot be very badly run 
out. Itis some of my very best natural 
grass land, though located at the extreme 
end of the farm at some distance from the 
buildings. It is land that in years past has 
produced under good management some 
magopificent crops of hay, but when broken 
up this last time did not produce over 500 
lbs. of ~ to the acre, and that of rather 
poor quality. What then was my surprise 
to have it produce two such good crops 
without any dressing. Favorable seasons 
and thorough plowing and cultivating may 
account for my success. But what about 
another year? The land must have some- 
thing to feed upon, and | haven't a dollar 
to spare for either stable manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Last spring I was almost persuaded to 
try some of Mr. Kendall's fertilizers, but 
$80, or nearly that sum, seemed a good 
deal of money to pay out, and I was fright- 
ened outof the experiment. Now if Broth- 
er Kendall has sufficient confidence in his 
fertilizer, and is willing to wait until the 
crop comes off for his pay, or if he is will- 
ing to take buckwheat in payment, he may 
send me up two tons of his best fertilizer, 
and I will guarantee to make good use of 
it, and report progress when the proper 
timecomes. ‘This is what I will do, Brother 
Kendall, send me up two tons of your grass 
fertilizer and I will send you down eighty 
bushels of buckwheat. Wouldn't that be 
a fair exchange? wired 

Granite Hill Farm. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Sugar as Winter Food for Bees. 


Some few years ago it was discovered 
that bees would winter just as well on cone 
sugar syrup as on natural stores. Honey 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Jottings by Our Correspondent. 


I had a pleasant visit at the house of W. 
Welch of Franklin. The lady of the house 
is the Christian daughter of Mary P. Hoop- 
er, the latter being in her 90th year. She 
reads her bible without glasses, and is not 
too old to get down on her knees and pray 
to the good Lord who has blessed her all 
these years. Through the merits of Christ, 
her Redeemer, she has a bright hope of im- 
mortality beyond time. She is quick and 
agtive, straight asa girl. I saw her spin 
and twist yarn, knit stockings as good as 
any one. She reads the Maine Farmer, and 
says she likes it. 

Sedgwick is a fine town, with live and 
active farmers. 1 called upon Philip Pevere 
and found him bright and happy; asking 
him his age, he said, “If I live to the 8th 
of December, I shall be one hundred and 
seven years old.” I asked him if he ever 
read his bible. He replied, “My blessed 
bible! I have read it through many times.” 
He said he had many friends in heaven, 
and his faith was strong that one day he 
should meet them. He seems ripe for the 
heavenly garner. I also called upon J. P. 
Carter, in Sedgwick, who is 88 years of age ; 
met him on the road, walking briskly, and 
he knew me. Heisa man of means, stir- 
ring and enterprising in business, and is 
serving the good Lord every day of his 
ife. 


Calvin Kingman of Waltham, is one of 
the active, general business men of the 
place, engaged in lumbering and milling. 
He lives in a very sightly and pleasant 
place. His good wife told me that ten of 
the ladies, by the efforts of their own 
hands, raised abqut $400 for a sidewalk one 
mile long, extending from Mr. Kingman’s 
house to the school house, a very nice, 
wide walk, a credit to any place. Such 
women are worth having; the world is 
better for their living in it. 

I spent the night with Walter J. Haslam 
and family. It is achristianfamily. They 
have two good sons to comfort them in 
their declining days; have good barns, a 
fine span of four-year-»ld colts, jet black, 
look exactly alike. ‘They have the best 
show of apples I have seen in the county. 
W. B. Jordan has another creditable farm 
and home; also J. Hastings, who is in his 
Sist year, smart as a steel trap; has a good 
farm and out-buildings, and is clearing 
land for the cultivation of cranberries. He 
doesn’t expect to stay here a great while 
longer, but, as good old Moses did, believes 
in a better country, and is looking for it. 
Says nothing does him more good than to 
heir of revivals of Christianity. These all 
take the Farmer, and are all made happy 
by the reading of it. 

It has been extremely dry in this section, 
80 that people are bothered to get water for 
their cattle. One of Mr. Kingman’s sons 
has put in a pump on the bridge from the 
river, for the benefit of the public. It 
speaks well for the young men, who are 
trying to make others happy. Mrs. Fox is 
another good farmer, with her son, Joseph 
Fox, who has a good farm and excellent 
buildings. This is a good farming town, 
and a prosperous, happy community. 

E. G. Brimmer of North Mariaville, has 
a good place, with nice fruit trees; barn 
and fixtures almost perfect, supplied with 
running water. It did me good to look at 
his stock. He has one Durham bull, regis- 
tered, three years old, measuring 6'4 feet; 
not fleshy, long and tall and well propor- 
tioned. His calves are mostly heifers. 
As he is in a neighborhood where there is 
not much use for him, he wishes to sell the 
bull. Price reasonable. . Let any who 
wants him correspond with Mr. Brimmer. 
Here is an opportunity to get a fine animal 
at a bargain. J. H. P. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Maine Experiment Station. 


Bulletin No. 13. 

Bulletin No. 12 gave the results of the 
field experiments on the first series of 
eighteen plots. This bulletin gives the re- 
sults of experiments conducted on the sec- 
ond series of eighteen plots. 

‘The two questions to which the second 
series is devoted are the following: 

(1). ‘The use of partial as compared 
with complete fertilizers. 

(2). . The relative profits resulting from 





‘the use of different quantities of fertilizers. 


Both of these questions are of great im- 
portance in farm practice. 

If a failure to supply in commercial ma- 
nures all the most important elements of 
plant food is to prove disastrous to the 
profits of farming, either immediately or 
after a period of years, it is important that 
the fact should be shown by good evidence. 

The second question is equally impor- 
tant in farm economy. It is well known 
that no arable soil is so poor that it will 
not furnish a portion of the food necessary 
for the production of acrop. ‘That which 
the soil cannot supply the farmer must. 
but it is good economy not to increase the 
artificial supply out of proportion to the 
demand. 

There is abundant evidence that from 
our good soils the natural supply is an im- 
portant factor in crop production. 

As in the first series, three plots are de- 
voted to the same method of treatment, and 
the yields given are the averages of three 
plots in enth case. 

The accompanying table gives the kinds 
and quantities of manures used, and the 
yields of grain and straw from each meth- 
od of treatment: 

Yield per 
acre Av. of 
three plots. 


Kind of Fertilizers. Quantity of 


ertilizers. 


* Straw, 
lbs. 


No fertilizer, 
Dissolved Bone Black, 
| Dissolved Bone Black, 
+ Muriate of Potash, 
Dissolved Bone Black, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
rl Dissolved Bone Black, 
Muriate of Potash, 


FRZ Grain, 
= bush. 
Kad nh od 

3 


= 
uw 





being high, bee keepers ¢ ed the 
practice of extracting their honey and sell- 
ing it, and buying sugar toreplaceit. This 
practice has spread until we can readily 
see damaging effects to the honey market 
in our State, and we are led to stop and 
consider whether we are on the right track 
or not. In the first place, bee keepers use 
so much sugar to feed their bees that the 
uninformed are led to believe that our 
honey is largely composed of sugar. and 
so bee keepers are looked upon with sus- 
— of adulterating their honey, when 
n reality the honey adulterating is more 
imaginary than real. Second, the feeding 
of so much s r to replace the honey, 
throws a very much larger amount of 
honey on the market, which has a tendency 
to lower the price of honey, and if persist- 
ed in would serve to rise the price of sugar. 
This practice has gained very fast of sugar 
feeding, and if it were to increase until it 
became a prevalent practice, it would, I 
fear, be an ag oy say the least, to the 
honey trade. t us look for a moment 
syne to the statistics as gathered 
by the Maine Bee Keepers’ Association last 
season, which was that there was in the 
State of Maine that-had been heard from, 
22,597 colonies of bees (leaving nearly one 
half of the State not heard from.) Esti- 
mating 25 lbs. to be sufficient stores to 


ph of Ammonia, 

Dissolved Bone Black, 
Muriate of Potash, 7k 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 9 

It is noticeable that in this series the in- 
crease in production of straw is much out 
of proportion to the increased yield of 
grain. The cause for this does not appear. 

Comments. ‘The complete fertilizer gives 
the largest yield, so also does the largest 
quantity of the complete fertilizer. 

The profits resulting from the adoption 
of any of the methods tested in these ex- 
periments cannot be calculated until after 
several years. W. H. Jorpan, Director. 

Orono, Me., October, 1886. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Good Stock. 


Mr. Albert Rideout, Cumberland, has a 
small herd of pure bred Durhams, consist- 
ing of a two years old bull, one cow, one 
heifer, and one bull calf, all nice animals, 
and all dark red with very little white. He 
also has 5 grade Durham cows, 5 heifers, 
and a pair of nicely matched 2-year-old 
steers, 6 ft. 3 ins.; a pair of yearling steers, 
6 ft.; and apair of very nicely matched 
calves; all the young stock by pure bred 
animals. Mr. Rideout's 5 years old oxen, 
are among the best in the county, girth 8 
ft. 4 in., and weigh 4500 Ibs. 

B. F. Hall & Son, Falmouth, have a good 
farm team, consisting of a pair of oxen, 7'¢ 
ft.; a pair of steers 3 years old, 7 ft.; anda 

feet. 





to replace it, would this not tend | pai 


up the trade at the expense 
? LI would not in the 


5 | this 


§| vade the farms and pastures? 


our boast are to a large degree infected, it 
will affect the interests of every person on 
this continent who produces, handles, or 
consumes beef products. That other 
States consider they have a concern in the 
condition of affairs here and interests which 
these conditions imperil, is shown by the 
stringent quarantines which have on all 
sides been proclaimed by the authorities of 
other States against the cattle of this com- 
monwealth. The existence of the disease 
here, the measures adopted for its repres- 
sion, and the necessity for its being extir- 
pated are matters which concern the peo- 
ple of all the surrounding States, and some 
of them to a greater extent than the people 
of the State of Illinois. And yet every- 
thing that is done and everything that the 
laws permit to be done, must be under the 
direction of the State Board of Live-Stock 
Commissioners! The Commissioner of 
Agriculture may suggest, so may the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any private 
citizen—it is a privilege enjoyed by every- 
body—but the State Board alone can act. 
The National Bureau of Animal Industry 
bears the expense of the quarantines so far 
established, but the State Board selects the 
men who are to act as quarantine officers, 
directs their operations, and in every way 
controls the quarantine, both as to its na- 
ture and duration. ‘The Bureau has also 
maintained several expert inspectors at 
work among outside cattle, and these 
officers have tracked the disease clear 
around the city and established its exis- 
tence in a considerable proportion of the 
city cows. Their operations and discoveries 
are reported to the State Board, and it is 
for that Board alone to decide whether any 
of these cattle shall be destroyed or con- 
fined, or even whether the public shall have 
the means of protecting its own interests 
by being notified of the localities where 
fresh cases of disease are found. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
criticise the course of the State Board. It 
had a problem suddenly presented for 
which its ordinary resources were ridicu- 
lously inadequate, and found itself in- 
volved in difficulties from the start. And 
not the least of these difficulties was the 
fact that important and influential local in- 
terests, representing many millions of cap- 
ital and controlling commercial and politi- 
cal agencies of the greatest magnitude, 
were likely to be affected by the action of 
the Board, and the representatives of their 
interests demanded that their welfare be 
first considered and regarded as para- 
mount to everything else. Sothe Board 
was not left free to consider a course simply 
with regard to the interests of the cattle- 
growers of this State and of other States, 
or free to consider unbiased what course 
would be best to most speedily and certainly 
get rid of the disease. ‘I'o what extent the 
action of the Board was influenced and con- 
trolled by this tremendous pressure, the 
reader can make up his own mind. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to call 
attention to the fact of its having been ex- 
erted, and to say that State Boards and 
State officers, or any authority set up by 
and responsible to State and local influen- 
ces, wWillalways be subject to this sort of 
pressure, and that rarely will they be found 

© possess the strength to entirely resist it. 

Their work, therefore, the integrity of 
which may so vitally concern the people of 
other jurisdictions, is entirely under the 
control of those who have the least interest 
in its being thoroughly done. The people 
of these surrounding States have no way 
of making their influence felt or their 
voices heard or interests regarded by the 
State Board of Illinois. If its work were 
being performed by the National Bureau 
of Animal Industy under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, the peo- 
ple of every State whose commerce or in- 
terests were affected could at least be 
heard on the question as to how the work 
should be done, and when it could be safe- 
lv regarded as having been fully accom- 
plished. 

Another thing. It is estimated that there 
are about 7,500 cows in the city of Chicago, 
of which about 2,000 are in the distilleries. 
There are, in round numbers, 1000 other 
cattle in the distilleries. Nearly all these 
cattle, 8,500 head, have possibly been ex- 
posed to the disease. There is no telling, 
so far as half of them are concerned, 
whether they have been exposed or not. 
fo be on the safe side nearly all of them 
must be considered as suspicious cattle. 
Ihe towns of Lake, Hyde Park. Lake View, 
and Cicero, immediately adjoining the city, 
are credited by the assessors with 1,387 cat- 
tle, but have many more, perhaps twice as 
many, or enough with the city contingent 
to make 10,000 head. Some of these outside 
cattle are known to be diseased, many have 
been exposed, and possibly all have been. 
So, granting that the disease has not spread 
into another tier of towns, here are at least 
10,000 head of cattle which must be con- 
sidered in any plan for stamping out the 
disease in Chicago and vicinity. Many of 
them will have to be hunted out by slow 
and laborious search. ‘here are a great 
many of these cattle which it will not be 
necessary to destroy, but they must be fol- 
lowed and watched a long time before any 
one of them can be regarded as safe. But, 
including the 3,000 head in the quarantined 
distilleries, it does not seem extravagant 
to suppose thatin the end 5,000 head of 
cattle will have to be destroyed here. Con- 
sidering the value of these cattle and the 
long and intricate inspections which must 
be maintained and repeated many times 
before it can certainly be said that the last 
ease has been found and the city and its 
environs entirely purified, it may well be 
doubted if the job can be done for a quarter 
of a million dollars. We doubt whether 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois can 
be made to appreciate the importance of 
the matter at its next session to such a de- 
gree as to make any such appropriation for 
urpose. 

Then shall it be allowed to slumber along 
here indefinitely, liable at any time to in- 
If the sub- 
ject is not taken in hand by the general 
government asa matter of National con- 
cern, we candidly believe it will smoul- 
der here and in other infected centres, and 
that itisasimple question of time when 
the whole country will become infected 
with it.— Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago. 


Teaching Veterinary Science. 
- pauedines 

At our farmers’ institute we have delved 
into the soil; have cultivated the crops 
from the sdil; have soiled and sub-soiled; 
have reaped, mowed and saved, have fed 
our cattle and sheep, our horses and our 
swine, and have learned many lessons to 
our profit. But there are some things yet 
we have not learned, some things we want 
yet to know if we are to make successful 
farmers and stock breeders. 

Now if some veterinary surgeon could 
produce ata meeting of farmers, a cow, 
and tell all he could about her construction 
in ove lecture; all about her milk-producing 
functions in another; all about her repro- 
ductive functions in another; of the diseas- 
es incident to the lungs in one lecture, of 
the uterus in another, of the stomach and 
intestines in another, and so on in such a 
way as his own experienced judgment sug- 
gests, would it not be an object lesson the 
farmers would gladly attend, especially if 
they were permitted to ask questions and 
debate with the doctor as out of school? 
Then at another time he might bring before 
his class a horse and go through a similar 
series of lectures, and explain the frame- 








__Foultey Department. 


Turkeys. 


We have repeatedly urged the profit to 
be derived by breeding turkeys, and note 
in our travels this year an increased num- 
ber growing on our farms. Not only this, 
but evidently there has been far more at- 
tention given to the breeding stock than 
formerly, for the growing birds are larger 
and of better shape. Just now prices have 
declined somewhat, but the man who is 
able to market young turkeys weighing 
ten to twelve pounds, dressed, will have 
no cause to complain at the per cent. of 
profit. 

The lesson to be gathered from this 
year’s operations is, that large breeding 
stock well fed and cared for during the 
winter and spring, will come to laying 
earlier and produce better stock than neg- 
lected birds possibly can. The greatest 
profit is with the May hatched poults, 
whereas the larger portion to be found did 
not appear until the first of July. The 
market quotations to Noy. Ist, for choice 
young turkeys were 21 to 23 cents, where- 
as, now they have dropped to 17 and 18 
cents, and there is not much prospect of 
any advance. 

t costs but little to raise a flock, and 
the larger and better the breeding stock 
the greater the profit. It will not pay to 
kill the largest hens this fall. We cannot 
raise figs trom thistles, neither can we 
grow large turkeys from inferior stock. 
Don't blame the papers or writers if, start- 
ing wrong, the profit is small. In success- 
ful turkey breec ing we need to start right. 
Eggs from late hatched birds will not 
hatch as well during the spring months as 
those from birds that reached maturity 
during the first season. The breeding stock 
for next year should be separated from 
those intended for market, else they will 
become over fat and injury be inflicted, in 
addition to the loss of grain. 

All these items need to be well consid- 
ered, and a penny saved wherever it is 
possible. In purchasing breeding birds 
now is the time to make the selection. We 
want the heaviest birds, not fat, with the 
plumpest form, and there is as much dif- 
ference in turkeys as any variety of fowl. 
it is just as easy to breed from a male 
weighing thirty to thirty-five pounds as 
from one weighing only fifteen, and the 
young stock from the large birds will be 
one-third heavier when brought to the 
block. The idea that a turkey is a turkey 
needs to be forgotten by our breeders, 
and the greatest care and good judg- 
ment used in selecting the breeding 
stock. If one breeds only for pleasure, 
then size and quality is not so much to 
be considered, but when we deal with the 
question from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents every item becomes of the greatest 
importance, and we want to know just how 
to realize most. Size being the chief ob- 
ject, the importance of breeding from large 
stock cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


Who is to Blame? 


A correspondent takes us to task, and 
severely criticises some statements made in 
relation to prices received for eggs and 
poultry. He says: “It willdo very well 
for you to claim these fancy figures, but I 
know they are false, for while you claimed 
twenty cents for choice poultry, I was 
obliged to sell here for fourteen and fifteen, 
chicks that dressed over five pounds each, 
and while you quote eggs at twenty-five 
and six cents, all our traders pay is twenty- 
two. Give us the facts.” 

In all our writing on this and other 
subjects, the facts have been the one object 
in view. Knowing something of the busi- 
ness, and being able to fortify our state- 
ments by the accounts furnished by other 
breeders, we have at times made statements 
like those referred to. In all these the one 
object aimed at has been the highest market 
value. ‘This has been the standard, and no 
other could be taken, for the man who fails 
to realize the highest market quotations 
has only himself to blame. 

Right here is where our correspondent is 
at fault. If he accepts local prices, and 
allows his grocery trader to make a good 
profit on his eggs and poultry, surely it 
must not be charged to any one else than 
himself. ‘The week that he sold his chicks 
for fourteen and fifteen cents the dealers 
in Boston were paying twenty, and one or 
two lots sold above that. Now if these 
large ones were well dressed, of good yel- 
low color, and all right, they should have 
brought as much. We have based our 
figures on prices realized from commission 
dealers in Boston. Chicks have been sent 
to various parties with a view of testing 
the market, and no special arrangement 
has been made with any one. The stock 
has sold for what it would bring in regu- 
lar trade. These prices any one can realize 
who will meet the requirements of the 
market. The one lesson repeatedly urged 
has been to getas faraway from middle 
men as possible, and so save the profits 
they will surely get. 

if the country dealer pays only twenty- 
two cents for fresh eggs when the market 
pays twenty-six, it is only a matter of 
choice to the producer who he sells to. No 
one is to blame but himself. In this ques- 
tion of poultry breeding where everything 
depends upon fractions of a cent, the profit 
or loss can easily be settled by the individ- 
ual breeder. There is money in the busi- 
ness for any man who produces what the 
market demands, and puts his product on 
the market in good shape. The man who 
fails to realize the top needs to consider 
well his methods, else he will get left in 
the race for gain. If his poultry, though 
large, dresses white, there is loss. 


Horse Department, 


Education of the Colts. 


We find to-day a large number of farm- 
ers who contend in all earnestness that the 
colt should not be handled until well 
grown, that it should have its full liberty, 
and know neither halter or strap until three 
or four years old. The line of argument 
is—if it can be dignified with the name— 
that colts that are broken to harness the 
first year, and kept under subjection, lose 
their bouyancy of spirit, and, finding only 
the hard side of life, become dull and 
heavy. They need, like the boys, to be 
given their freedom, and allowed to sow 
their wild oats, if we expect the best at 
maturity. 

The ruts into which we have fallen or 
grown, are deep, and it is a difficult thing 
for us to overcome the inherited tenden- 
cies coming to us from former generations. 
We think, and do, as our fathers did, while 
all the time priding ourselves on our inde- 
pendence. In the methods of farming and 
breeding, the men who break away from 
the old landmarks and cut a path to suc- 
cess, are considered fanatics. Thus do we 
find ourselves hedged on every side, and as 
a result our animals suffer from the want 
of mental training. It has always been a 
custom with the Arabs to permit their 
colts to live with them, and have free ac- 
cess to their tents, from the tenderest age. 
No doubt they found a sweet morsel there 
to tempt their appetites, and as a result, 
when grown to horses no breed ever known 
have been as docile or as easily controlled, 
none more willing to bear fatigue, hard- 
ship or privation. This was the result of 
education, and generation after generation 
came along in this path, each unconsciously 
feeling the effect of the inherited tendencies 
of the past, until this breed of horses came 
to be the highest type known in point of 
sagacity, endurance and intelligence. ‘This 
came through careful breeding, and also 
through the mental training to which they 
were subjected. Without this, the horse 
is crude; not knowing he cannot perform. 
it is the duty of the master to educate and 
cultivate the mental forces, else, like a neg- 
lected child, animal predominates, and 
we have a wilful, stubborn, ignorant crea- 
ture, in place of the faithful, willing ser- 
vant and assistant. It thinks and reasons 
just in proportion as these faculties are in- 
telligently acted upon and educated. No 
stronger proof is necessary, or more strik- 
ing illustration found than is to be seen in 
our trotting and running horses. 

No matter how much speed they may 
have in themselves, or inherited in their 
breeding, there is needed the highest edu- 
cation for its development. This does not 
come by chance, but is subject to training 
and education. How often the methods of 
a large number of trainers are necessary 
before the animal fully understands and 
appreciates its own powers and capabilities. 
Che mind of the horse and master must be 
in full sympathy, then the animal will 
yield cheerful obedience to the higher 
power. The spirit, courage and willing- 
ness of the animal depend upon the edu- 
cation given. Brute force is not what we 
want in our horses, but willing service. 
One is obstinate and willful, the other yield- 
ing and ready, because a higher motive 
controls the brute. 

Native spirit is not quenched or dimin- 
ished by educatiop, but rather added to, so 
that it is made to fulfill its highest mission. 
Colts need to be educated to be rendered safe. 
Che animal nature is hard to be controlled. 
Brute furce yields only to force, and this 
we do not want in our horses. They must 
be educated so that there will be no fear of 
sounds or sights. Physical force may be 
realized in the untrained, but safety comes 
only through education. ‘The accidents so 
common on our streets, attest the importance 
of training the colts. As the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined. ‘The colts that are made 
familiar with drums, locomotives, fluttering 
papers, firearms and crowds, will be the 
safe horses when matured; those that are 
neglected will be the ones to fear. The 
man that owns one of these, no matter how 
valuable elsewhere, carries a constant bur- 
den of fear and watchfulness for which 
there is no relief. 

The dull days of winter; when there is 
time to spare, should be given to training 
the colts and adding to their value immeas- 
urably when placed upon the market. ‘he 
horse that is looking for something to be 
afraid of, will never sell for its full value, 
while another that knows no fear, save its 
driver's displeasure, will always command 
the top of the market. Let us treat our 
colts as intelligent beings and educate them, 
as we seek profit in breeding. The suc- 
cess of our leading horse breeders can 
easily be traced to the fact that they have 
emphasized the importance of education. 








Growing Marketable Horses. 


It may be said of horses as of wheat that 
any and all grades are marketable, but the 
farmer who has from year to year grown 
wheat, knows very well that when he suc- 
ceeds in getting a crop that grades No. 1, 
he barely gets day wages for growing and 
marketing the crop, after counting all con- 
tingent expenses. This being so, if his 
crop turns out to be of low grade there is 
no escaping loss upon it, because in no par- 
ticular is it grown for less money per 
bushel than it costs to grow the best. The 
same rule holds good in the dairy, as shown 
by the fact that the butter or cheese from 
a given herd of cows will be first class if 





made by one party, while in the hands of 


janether the lowest grade only is produced. 


Horses, like wheat and butter, take rank 


jin market according to their quality, and 
| the good that sell for high figures, feed in 

If torn | the same pasture and eat the same quality 
or dirty when shipped, there is loss. If | i 


of oats and hay as the veriest plug. A 


poor and small it will hardly pay expenses. | horses that can do duty may be said to be 


But on the other hand, if plump, yellow 


marketable, but in the sense that rejected 


and well dressed, shipped in a clean, at-| wheat is marketable, only at the lowest 


tractive manner, there is profit to the 
grower. 


figures, though all the processes through 
which the low grade stock is carried is as 


One fact needs to be emphasized, that it | expensive in the case of the poor in quality 
is not profitable to depend upon the local | as in the case of the best, save and except 


In the future, asin the past, we propose 
to treat this question from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents, basing all calculations 
on published market reports, and if breed- 
ers fail to realize these the question is for 
them to determine who is to blame. 


Yellow Meat. 


The demand is for yellow meat. No mat- 
ter how choice the chicks, or how well 
dressed they may be, if pale in color, or 
rather, if nota bright yellow, they go in- 
to the second class. In selecting breedin 
stock for next year, bear this in mind, a 
while securing size and shape, be sure that 
the birds have yellow legs and skin. Es- 
pecially should care be taken in selecti 
the cock, for here is half the flock. 
—— yellow leg and beak will insure 
yellow skin, and these desired qualities 
will be stamped on the chicks next year. 
Say what we may about the value of dif- 
ferent kinds of poultry for the table, so 
=e as the market claims a certain type, 
so long will it pay to cultivate those that 
excel in this direction. Now is the time to 
select our stock having all these things in 
view. 


Poultry Exhibition. 


|country market, for our dealers do busi-| the influence of the seed used, and this of 
| ness for what they can make, and no matter 
| what they handle, seek to realize a profit. 


course cuts an important figure. But, says 


| one, to produce a good quality of grain of 


any kind, you must have a good quality of 
seed as a foundation, and applying this to 
horses the start is more expensive if a man 
would have stock marketable at good fig- 
ures than though he grew animals of lower 
grade. ‘This, in a measure, is true, yet 
men who own fairly good brood mares for 
the purpose of saving the paltry sum of 
ten or fifteen dollars in the service of a sire, 
will continually rear horses for which they 
get only low prices. The difference that 
grows out ofthe service of a good sire, as 
compared to one of low grade, not infre- 
quently makes a difference of one-third in 

e selling value of a mature horse, and it 
is fair to place it higher than this in many 
cases.— Live Stock Journal. 

Operation of Land Plaster. 

A farmer in Wisconsin calls Prof. Arms- 
by to account for stating, in a bulletin of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station, that 
land plaster does not derive its value from 
anything it takes from the air, and that its 
action is an indirect one, wholly on the 
soil; and in so far as as lime and sulphur- 
ic acid are deficient in the soil, it acts di- 
rectly as plant food. Prof. Armsby states 
in reply to this correspondent, and in sup- 
port of his position, that ‘‘it is a demonstra- 
ted fact in science, that the soil itself, 
without any addition of plaster, is abund- 
antly capable of fixing the ammonia of the 
atmos ther that conveyed to the 








What's our loss we feel is gain 
To him aie’ gees hee us away; 


though ves 4 
We know with him well alway. 


And though on earth we see no more 
The form we loved, we know ‘tis right. 
Long, weary months of suffering here 
~ he cal ‘on to eodares 
But with the Christian's faith in prayer 
He made the words of promise sure. 


Yes, dear father, we shall miss thee, 
When from time to time we meet; 

But we hope in time to greet you, 
Where ail is lovely, pure and right. 


Where there's ng never more, 
Where no 88 ere CAD Come, 
When we tread that heavenly shore, 
And our labors here are done. 

Patience. 
Angel of patience, sent to calm 


Our feverish brows with cooling balm, 
and fear, 





The throbs of wounded 
And make our own our Father's will. 


Ob thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of ays 
He walks with thee, that angel kind, 
And gently whispers, “Be . 

r up, on, end si tell, 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.” 





Hints on Health—No. 2. 


Dear Sisters: | wonder how many of you 
have that tired feeling in the back? All 
who do not, raise your hands. Ah, very 
few hands up, I see. Now, let me tell you 
something. When you goto bed at night 
take a cloth, linen if possible, long enough 
to go more than around your y, wring 
it not very dry, pin loosely with a dry, 
wide flannel two thicknesses_over it, and 
you will be surprised at the result. In the 
morning have your back rupbed with cool 
or hot water and wiped until it glows. 
Chis will take but a few minutes, and will 
fully repay you for the trouble. I have 
done this many, many times, so speak from 
experience. I see that many of you, nearly 
all I think, are christian mothers. Did you 
ever think that overworking is a sin as 
much as doing many other things which 
you would not do for anything? And wh 
is it not? Overwork makes us cross, unfit 
for any enjoyment, peevish to the little 
ones and finally a tired out woman in soul 
and body. For | think it is next to an im- 
possibility to have a healthy soul in a dis- 
eased body, with nerves worn toa thread. 
(hey say that a nerve which in health is as 
large as a piece of corn yarn, will by star- 
vation or overtaxation, or both, dwindle 
down to this. Now do take care of these 
little strings which run all through your 
body. Feed them with coarse food, give 
them pleasant society and exercise and— 
rest. 

When I was quite a young woman I ex- 
perienced the folly of overwork, perhaps a 
severe fall ar two helped wear me down, 80 
you cannot wonder that lam down on it. 
Now, mothers, do not say “I can't.” That 
is what little children say, we children of a 
larger growth know how to reason. 
know it does sometimes seem that you can 
not leave a thing undone that youdo. But 
if you were sick wouldn't you be obliged 
to? That obligation may come soon. 
Why not say, “I will,” and take a little 
more comfort with the children. You will 
not have them with you long, and now is 
the time to make your face and life so 
bright that in looking back, they may re- 
member mother’s face as the brighest, and 
it may so become one of the chief incentives 
to them to be “good” like mother. 

GRANDMOTHER NO. 2. 


A Few Words. 


Dear Pearl: | was glad to hear from you 
again; glad to know the darts that have 
been sent at your poor head have not 
crushed it; but why should they? Some 
of them have been lightas air. The say- 
ing that man is just what woman makes 
him, is almost too absurd to reply to. 
When the presence and influence of the 
blessed Jesus didn’t make a good man of 
Judas Iscariot, neither can weak woman 
make a good man ofabad one. How many 
of the best of christian mothers have sons 
go astray, shunning almost eee 
good, and I contend a mother's influence is 
stronger than a wife’s. I can sympathize 
with you in sickness, for I have been sick 
a great deal in my life. In regard to hired 
girls, I think it very unkind to take them as 
a class and call them a shiftless set. I 
have Wad some dear good girls work for me; 
one in particular did my work and took 
care of me. Some years ago when | was 
sick, after oa and working some- 
where else, she called to see me, and she 
hardly got in the room when she says, 
**Mrs. Merrill, | will say you are the best 
woman I ever worked for.” She said, 
“When I would go in your room, you 
would look up so pleasant 1 would forget 
all about being tired.” ‘Oh, well,” I says, 
“it would have been a pity if 1 couldn't 
have been pleasant while | had nothing to 
do but lie in bed and be waited upon.” 
We should be just as pleasant to a hired 
girl as to our own girls; and let all remem- 
ber that the hired girl is just as near to her 
Maker as the woman that hires her, and 
he sees as few faults in them. Hundreds 
of women can speak to-day, if they will 
and say they have never enjoyed good 
health since working out as a hired girl 
from being overworked then. 

Mrs. C. W. Jordan, dear sister, I thought 
as I read your letter, how much more you 
enjoy the Sabbath than those who sit in 
silks and satins listening to eloquent ser- 
mons from their pastors, for I sometimes 
think silks and satin are non-conductors of 
the gospel of Christ. Now, dear sisters, 
our pastors say, let us have short exhorta- 
tions and hear from all, so let us have short 
letters and hear from all. 

Mrs. MERRILL. 





My Opinion. 


I am glad to see 80 many articles written 
by our sisters and brothers against the use 
of tobacco, but I was astonished to see an 
article in favor of it, for I did not believe 
there was a man or woman on the face of 
the earth that would advocate its use, even 
though they were slaves to it themselves. 
One writer says that physicians do not 
agree in regard to its effects on the sys- 
tem. I thought pe | one knew that it 
was evil, and only evil continually. Now 
I wish to say this, not as my opinion, but 
as a fact which cannot be successfully con- 
tradicted, that it is justas mucha sin in 
the sight of God to use tobacco as it is to 
use rum or whiskey, for it is spending 
your time, and money, and health, and 
reputation, and sacrificing the comfort of 
your friends just for the sake of gratifying 
a depraved appetite. And it is just as 
much a sin fora person to sell tobacco as 
it is to sell rum, for in both cases it is 
simply making money out of the ruin of 
others. 

We know that the use of tobacco does 
not cause so much crime and misery as the 
use of alcoholic drinks, although it may 
cause nearly as many deaths. Thousands, 
yes tens of thousands, die annually in this 
country from its use. Eminent physicians 
have stated that they never knew of a case 
of delirium tremens brought on by alcoholic 
drinks alone, without the use of tobacco, 
but on the other hand they had known of 
its being brought on by the use of tobacco 
in persons who had never used alcoholic 
drinks. So we know they are twin evils, 
and if the day is coming, as one brother 
predicts, when all will use it, both male 
and female, I hope I shall not live to see it. 
Some will say God made the tobacco for 
our use. Go to the fields and forests and 
see how many plants and shrubs God has 
made. Does it follow that they were all 
made for us to eat and chew and smoke? 
Go on, sisters, and drive the curse from the 
land. Yours in the fight, K. H 
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The wary sprite, 
At noon of night, 
In wan moon 
ite nymphs have Re 
nyny ve 
am Pan is ; 
° 
The narrow river. 


But wh ine, 
oO heart of thine 
Joy still is thine, 

Tho’ days grow colder; 
And snows will bring, 
In t spring, 
Fresh 


lossoming 
From flowers that moulder. 


Our Story Teller. 











Edith Warner; A Story of the War. 


It had been a hot, sultry day, and the 
rays of the sun had poured down unmerci- 
fully on the slanting roof of the old hospi- 
tal, until the interior of the building seem- 
ed like a heated oven. The windows and 
doors had been thrown wide open from 
early morning, and artificial means em- 

loyed to start a current of air through the 
ong halls; but the restless tossings about 
and feverish cries of the patients told only 
too plainly how ineffectual had been our 
labors. If we, who were in sound health, 
found the heat almost unbearable, what 
must the fever-racked patients have felt! 
This thought had frequently occurred to 
me, as I moved from ward to ward, ad- 
ministering to the wants of the sick ones, 
and trying to cheer them with a word of 
comfort. The poor fellows would look up 
at me at such times with a faint attempt to 
smile, but their words would die away on 
their lips in an indistinct murmur. 

Toward evening the air became a little 
cooler, anda few of the weaker ones sank 
back upon their couches exhausted, and 
fell into an uneasy slumber, from which 
they would occasionally awaken with a 
start. The rest lay on their backs and 
quietly watched the greatorb of day slowly 
sinking to rest in the west, and enjoyed the 
cool evening breeze. I was a by 
the couch of one of these sleepless patients, 
as the day slowly came to a close, tryin 
to interest him in the beauty of the land- 
seape. He was a handsome man of about 
forty-five, with the unmistakable signs of 
wasting consumption marked upon his 
clear-cut features. We had received him 
into the hospital three days before, when 
he had come to us and asked permission to 
spend his last few days under our roof, 
where he knew that he would receive the 
best of treatment. He had plenty of 
money about him, and intima’ that we 
could draw upon his bank account for all fu- 
neralexpenses. He said that he was alone in 
the world, and had neither friends nor 
relatives. 

The sad story of the man touched my 
heart, and after he was admitted to the 
hospital I took exceptiona) interest in his 
case, and tended him constantly. But I 
soon found him a very quiet man, remain- 
ing in the same position on the couch for 
hours at a time, without speaking a word 
or withdrawing his eyes from one object. 
He loved to gaze out of the window at the 
distant woods, and drink in the morning 
and evening breezes that swept up from 
the river with truly refreshing eagerness. 

“This is a beautiful evening after such a 
hot day,” he murmured, more to himself 
than to me, as he watched the last rays of 
the sun disappear. 

“Yes,” I said, half hesitatingly; ‘the air 
is growing cooler, and the river breeze is 
very refreshing. You seem to enjoy the 
view from this window.” 

After a short pause he pages, in a slow, 
despondent tone, ‘Yes, I do. It was not 
far from here that I was born and brought 
up. ‘These same hills have often re-echoed 
with my boyish shouts, and before the war 
soon to roam over them every day of my 

e.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, my interest being 
aroused by the man’s familiarity with the 
place; “‘you are, then, a native of this 
a. fou have not lived around here 

te i? 

“No, I have not been in the place before 
for nearly fifteen years,” he responded. 
“I could not return until I was ready to 
die. ‘The remembrance of the pleasures 
that I have experienced here once would 
have driven me crazy. My life has been 
an active one, and I have drifted about 
among all classes of people; but I could 
never forget my old home and the cause 
that drove me away from it.” 

The man did not seem unwilling to relate 
his story to me, and so I did not hesitate to 

uestion him further concerning his life. 
For several minutes he remai in doubt, 
looking me closely in the face with his 
mournful eyes, and then he began in his 
slow way, and related the following ac- 
count of his life: 

“It is unnecessary for me to give you my 
true name,” he said, “for my family and 
friends have all been exterminated by the 
late war, and there remains none in this 
section of the country who would recog- 
nize me. My father was at one time jus- 
tice of this town, and vested with vonsider- 
able power and influence. He had worked 
his way up from a poor boy to a respecta- 
ble station in life. By dint of hard work 
and economy he accumulated a small for- 
tune, and this he intended to spend upon 
me, his only son, and give me the education 
that was denied him in his early life. I 
was educated in the public school until I 
was fifteen, and then I had a private tutor. 
Edith Warner, my second cousin, lived 
with us, and we learned our lessons to- 
gether and recited them to our strict old 
tutor. She was a small, graceful girl, with 
great dark eyes and black hair. Like many 
other children thrown together so closely 
in early life, we formed a mutual attach- 
ment for each other, and pledged our loves. 
This attachment continued until I left for 
school. We then parted with many tears, 
and renewed vows to be true to each other. 
Father had secured my appointment to 
West Point, and I was to go and become a 
cadet. The life of an officer in the United 
States a, pleased my romantic turn of 
,mind, and | looked forward to the new life 
with joy. I pictured to myself the im- 

ression that I would make on the mind of 

ittle Edith, when I should return with m 





mili clothes and ex: full- 
fledged Gates of the great ge litar 
school. The % 


n, I thought, we would get 
married, and probably Side dean ootee 
Western State. A th d other fanci 





thi my brain, and my head was 


passed 
nearly tur with happiness. My first 


endure. Then I — became accus- 
, and I rather enjoyed 
it. I made the acquaintance of many new 





Edith, whom I heard from several sources 
had grown Into a beautiful woman. 

- I finally reached the old house, 
and held her small hand in mine, 1 was 
forced to acknowledge that these reports 














man than Edith had wn to be. 
skin was pure and white as. eatin, and ber 
long waves of dark hair and brilliant e 
betrayed her warm, Southern nature. 

at me with when I went 
up to her on that first y my return, 
and holding ont her hand, she 7 
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Seg with her 


the North and South was assuming 


combined to 


frained from entering into conversation 
about the much-disputed question when I 
discovered that it was likely to create 


| a rupture in the family, and so we lived on 
happily together, although the news that 
reac! 


us from various rts of the 
country affected us very differently. I 


floor of Congress. Father was different; 
his hot Southern blood was roused, and he 


cided at the point of the bayonet. I did 
not know Edith’s opinion on the dispute, 


ward me that she sympathized with father. 
One day I heosched the subject to her, and 
had my doubts settled. 

***Edith,’ I said, while ey in the 
parlor, looking out at the green lawn in 
front of the house, ‘this year, I’m afraid, 
will be an eventful one to us. I d lest 
war will be declared before the’ slavery 
question is settled, and I will have to leave 
you, probably forever.’ 

“She looked haughtily toward me and 
said, ‘And you? ere would you go—to 
the North and enlist? 

***T would go North,’ I replied, calmly, 
‘but not to enlist. I shall remain neutral. 
While my sympathies are with the North, 
I cannot fight against my own family.’ 
“**It is well that you have that much re- 
spect for those of your own family,’ she 
returned coldly; ‘but your flight would be 


are a own master, however.’ 

“Her words and manner stung me to the 
heart, aud I felt wild with anger and un- 
certainty. 

** ‘Edith,’ I cried, desperately, ‘do uot 
talk so. You know not what you are say- 
ing. Ihave my own convictions, as well 
as you, and I cannot give them up; it is 
not right that I should. How strong they 
are, you can judge, when I say that I 
would give up my home and family and all 
rather than surrender them like a weakling. 
You would not, could not respect me if I 
did. You, who are so strong in your own 
mind, would despise me if | should prove 
such a coward. You know that my heart 
is here with those whom I am bound to 
love, and you—Edith, I love you—love you 


a 
“She gave a disdainful wave of her hand, 
and motioned me to stop. Her brilliant 
eyes seemed to shine with fire, and her 
bosom pulsated with strong emotion. 
** ‘I want.to hear no more. Go, and seek 
safety on some neutral ground. But I 
shall remain at my post.’ 
“She hurried out of the room as she said 
this, and left me alone. I remained seated 
near the window until after midnight, and 
then I turned wearily to my room. 
“The next week the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter was flashed on the wires over the 
country, and I knew that the long-dreaded 
separation was at hand. The events of the 
next few weeks followed rapidly, one after 
another, and the North and South were 
facing each other in deadly conflict. My 
views of the struggle were well known 
around here, and as I passed through the 
streets I was pointed out asa man worthy 
of death. As the intensity of the conflict 
became deeper and the hatred more bitter, 
I found that I would have to seek other 
quarters than my uative village; and so I 
acked up my things and started for New 
ork. It was my. intention to stay there 
in comparative seclusion, and watch the 
fight of my own country. The idea of en- 
listing and going to fight against my own 
relatives seemed too horrible to me to 
entertain for a moment. I banished the 
thought as soon as it entered my head; but 
it was difficult to remain quiet when the 
whole country was excited, and every day 
brought reports of terrible conflicts. 
“Somehow it leaked out that I was a 
go from West Point, after staying in 
ew York for a month or two, and I was 
beset on every side by friends to take 
charge of a volunteer regiment just start- 
ing for the South. This I refused to do; 
but my refusal did me but little good. I 
was soon drafted for the army, and it was 
impossible for me to purchase my release. 
I had to accept my fate, and return once 
more to the country which I had fled from, 
not as a friend, but as an enemy. 
‘*We were hurried rapidly from one point 
to another, and although we did consider- 
able es and mancuvring, we were 
not compelled to face the enemy in open 
battle. My regiment was composed princi- 
pally of New Yorkers who were expert 
riflemen, and we were held in sort of re- 
serve in case of an emergency. We had 
never been in active battle before, and we 
showed no particular desire to try our hand 
at it for the first time. For my part, I was 
burning with an uncontrollable fire to join 
in the struggle actively; but the thought 
of Edith and father held me in check, and 
I determined not to raise my sword against 
my tellow-countrymen until 
to do it. 
‘Late in that first terrible winter of the 
war we were stationed near Madassas Junc- 
tion, doing scouting and exploring service. 
No fighting had been going on for several 
weeks, when one day we were ordered to 
make a feint on the enemy’s left during the 
night. The duty of leading this party fell 
to me, and I n preparing for the ex- 
pedition with ntingled feelings of joy and 
regret. I had determined to do my duty 
for my country, and not flinch at anything ; 
and when I was commanded to superintend 
this expedition I think my heart gave a 
leap for joy. I know that, secretly, I ex- 
ulted over the matter, and made expediti- 
ous preparations to start. My regiment 
was to march up to the enemy’s camp and 
make a Sudden attack upon it, and then, 
before they could form in battle order, to 
retreat amid the din and confusion. This 
mancuvre was to direct the enemy's atten- 
tion to their left wing, while the main divi- 
sion made a fierce attack upon their right. 
The success of the whole scheme depended 


tance of my mission as I braced myself up 
for the work. 

“At eleven o'clock we were in motion, 
through a dense woods, we «started off on 
the double-quick, 


but our knapsacks and small cloaks. 
an hour's 


sudden ¢ 


harge, when one of the 
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ad love me. Do you remember, 
* ‘Certainly, John. But time changes 
everything,” replied. with a 
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“About this time the agitation between 
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importance, and the threateni of war 
became louder every day. Father was 
a > favor or the South, and de- 
e if his State seceded he would 
shoulder a musket and enlist himself. I 
could not sympathize with him. My 
mother had been a New York girl, and her 
influence and my education at West Point 
e me throw my voice in 
favor of the North. I could not see the 
justice of the South’s demands, and tried 
to make father see it in that light; but my 
efforts were only productive of numerous 
quarrels between us. We were both set in 
our opinions, and would not recede an inch 
from the stand we had taken. But I re- 


hoped and trusted that war might be avert- 
ed, and the whole question settled on the 


earnestly degired to see the question de- 


but I supposed from her cold actions to- 


the acknowledgment of cowardice. You" 


and I concluded 

actually forced | me 

good-by.’ 
“y ok 


forth from the 


upon my regiment, and I felt the impor- 


and,as we had to make a wide circuit 


gas uickly. 
2g wih us nothing ee believe not,” replied the sick 
man; “she went by the name of Annie 
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rough journey, we arrived at the 

end of the woods overlooking the enemy’s 

camp. We could even see their camp-fires 

f | glistening in the distance, 

“T was making final preparations for the 
officers 
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the camp by the name of Ale and had 


never met the boy to speak with him, 
my tent that morn- 
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scornfully at the quiet figure by my side. 
raised her dark eyes to mine, and said: 


should have never—’ 
tauntingly : 


watched the scene with interest. 


ductor to another part of the camp. I 
found that I was well treated, and that my 
tent was as good a one as a prisoner could 
desire. That night I tried to sleep, but I 
could not. I tossed about on my couch, 


things. If I should once get free again, I 
determined to enter into the war with all 
the ardor of my warm nature, and to wreak 
vengeance upon my enemies. 

“In the morning Edith came to me with 
a brighter face. She had secured my re- 
lease. She told me how she had obtained 
it from the,commander as a reward for her 
brilliant sefvice. .I listened until she was 
through, and then in bitter words I told 
her that I did not want to purchase my re- 
lease from her, that I would remain a 
prisoner until fairly exchanged, and then | 
should enter the war again with a terrible 
vengeance. She remained silent during 
this mad outburst of mine, and then con- 
tinued in her softest tones : 

***John, do not talk so. Remember our 
past relations !’ 

‘**Yes, remember them,’ I cried in anger. 
‘Your profession of love before I left for 
the military school; your treatment of me 
when I returned home. A nice love you 
had ! 

**You never asked me if I loved you 
when you returned home,’ she said, with 
downcast eyes, her -face diffused with 
blushes. 

** ‘No, I did not,’ I replied, in the same 
strain; ‘it was only a momentary infatua- 
tion, and, thank God! I am not tied to you. 
Time changes everything.’ 

“She started up at this. as if stung by 
the remembrance of her own words whic 
she had said to me months before. Her 
face turned pale for a moment, and then 
flushed hotly. Her small hands clutched 
nervous! e folds of her dress as she 
arose and made a parting wave of her hand 
to me. 

‘** ‘Enough, John, she said, in a command- 
ing voice. ‘You have said enough, and 
now be content. I thought you understood 
me long ago, but your words of to-day 
must separate us forever. You have the 
privilege of leaving the camp this noon, 
and I beg that you will accept the chance. 
That makes us even, and in the future we 
can each pursue our separate paths. Good- 


“She extended her hand toward me, 
which I grasped coldly for a moment, and 
then she was gone. 

“I took advantage of the opportunity 
which she offered me, and once more re- 


tion was faithfully kept. I soon won rapid 
promotion for my bravery and daring, and 
wherever there was fighting going on, 
there I managed to be. I tried to forget 
my disappointment in the activity of camp- 
life, and in the mad confusion and excite- 
ment of battle. I frequently heard from 


pital, that Edith was still with the South- 
ern a travelling around with it asa 
nurse. any of the soldiers had been 
watched and comforted by her, and they 
were all loud in her praise. Wherever her 
services were most needed, there she al- 
ways appeared, and so well and kindly did 
she perform them, that the suffering men 
looked upon her as a visiting angel. All 
this did not help to make me feel . happier ; 
on the contrary, I felt like cursing my own 
fate in refusing her proffered love. I knew 
from her words in the tent that she loved 
me; but my pride had kept me from re- 
peating my love to her. 

“Gradually, as the war came to a close, 
there came an insatiable desire over me to 
see Edith again. My love was eating out 
my life, and I could find no pleasure with- 
out her presence. As soon as the army 
returned North and disbanded, I hastened 
to make inquiries about the Southern nurse, 
who was well known throughout many of 
the States. I soon found her address, and, 
without waiting for further information, I 
started South to look fer her. 

‘*My efforts were not in vain. The ad- 


dress was found, and one day I called upon 
her, and in the most humble terms I told 
her the sto: 


7 of my love. She listened 
until I had finished, and in her old imperi- 
ous way, she said: 
“John, you know not what you are say- 
ing—to whom you are talking. I am the 
wife of another man.’ 
“Her words seemed to daze me, and I 
reeled backward, as if ready to fall. The 
room seemed to swim around, and every- 
thing became black. 
“ J 
remorse, ‘forgive me. I thought that you 
had ceased to love me, that you despised 
me. I heard of P ney! bravery frequently, 
at all was over between 
us. Then I became the wife of the surgeon 
in our army ; he loved me, and was good to 
** ‘Oh, Edith!’ I cried, recovering myself, 
‘I have loved you and longed for you since 
we parted. I was a fool and a bear; but 


zed her extended hand and pressed 
it passionately to my lips. Then I hurried 
house and from my own 
land. I roamed from country to country, 
trying to forget my sorrow; but wherever 
I went it followed me. I frequently longed 
to return here to my old village, but I kept 
my resolution never to see it again until I 
was ready todie. I contracted this disease, 
which is now hurrying me to the grave, in 
India, and I feel that my hours are but 
few. But it is pleasant to die here, within 
~~ of my old home, and in such good 
s. ” 


As the patient finished his story, he 

turned his sunken eyes toward me, with a 

ey of a = oe I was sit- 
8 side, pale ghostly. His 

story had 80 affected me that I po i not 

speak atrfirst. 

“Who did Miss Warner marry?” I asked 

finally, in a husky voice. 

“I do not know the su n’s name; I 

never inquired,” he replied, looking intently 


Did she call herself Edith Warner there? I 


Murtay.” 


tion that I sat for minutes without moving. 
Then as the 


I replied as gently as ble: 
* es; che died in thie 
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“* ‘IT cannot tell yet,’ he replied, respect- 
that q 


ner here, you seem to recognize her. Have 
“‘T think we have,’ I said, glancing 


“{ noticed that she trembled violently as 
I said this, and coming toward me, she 


** ‘John, I did not know that you were in 
the regiment—oh, I did not know—or | 


‘Her sobs interrupted her speech. Any 
man’s heart would have been melted by 
her tears, but a wild, maddening pain was 
surging through mine, and I replied, 


**I don’t doubt it. You were always 
very mindful of me. Will you take me to 
my place of confinement, Colonel? I con- 
tinued, turning to the commander, who had 


‘Without looking at Edith again I walk- 
ed out of the tent, and followed my con- 


revolving within my mind many bitter 


rious. 
tember gale. There is one long, loud shout 
from our side, as we clean up the last few 
stalks, and then rush over to the other side 
to find two or three bushels yet remaining 
unhusked! Ah, Bill, you couldn’t beat me, 








lad. 


at me. 
“Her name inthearmy? What was that? 


I was so shocked by the terrible revela- 


nt’s voice. came feebly to 
my ears, ng if Lever knew_ the woman, 


village a short 
time ago. Her life was made y to the 
very it Her grave is in church 


patient lived but a few 
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it to give the core of my 


fates are against you to-night. 


out, “Ill take Polly Parsley !” 


couldn’t husk three pecks in two hours. 


work. There is plenty of fun and laughter, 
and rude joking, while the husks pile up in 
snowy heaps about us, and the staid old 
man in the moon looks down and wonders 
at the queer poinge on below. 

Polly and I sit quite close to each other, 
but, somehow, the red ears seem to be all 
at the other end of the pile. I look at her 
now and then, and think, ‘‘I wonder if she 
cares for Bill Waters?’ I work with all 
my might, and encourage my side, for I 
want to beat Bill once more. 

After awhile, out comes Mrs. Jeremy, 
and the Squire’s wife, and the two girls, 
from the farm kitchen, bearing pitchers of 
cider, and plates of doughnuts, and, oh, ye 
autumn viands fit for a kingly palate, rich 
“punkin’” pies, baked in long, narrow, 
square-cornered tins, and browned on top 
with a rich, juicy brown, the very transfig- 
uration of a fleshly pumpkin, no more like 
the raw material than a mince pie is like a 
raisin. 

We rest awhile as we eat, and then the 
husking goes on again. How the ears rat- 
tle into the baskets and upon the floor! 
And what excitement, as each side nears 
the end of its pile! Now then, you jolly 


huskers, now is the time to prove your 


bringing up! ‘The fun grows fast and fu- 
“Hrusks fly like leaves before a Sep- 


with Polly on my side! 

Is it true that Polly consents to ride 
home with me? Quite true. And how is 
it about my young colt, usually so spry 
and restless? He must be lame to-night, 
for he walks nearly all the way. But how 
mellow the moon is! and-how pretty Polly 
is! and how demure and quiet she is. 
“Polly,” I say, as the grey colt pensively 


saunters up the steep hil - 4 the old school 


house, ‘*Polly, what did Bill Waters say to 


you to-night before we chose up sides?” 


‘*He asked me to be on his side any way.” 
“Oh?” The grey colt has reached the 
brow of the hill, and we are going down on 


the other side. 


“Polly, | want_you on my side. Join my 


side in a huskin’ bee for life, will you, 
Polly?” 


Do you think I'll tell what Polly says? 
Nosir! But it may be true that there was 


a bushel of red ears found somewhere in 
the buggy before we reached home. And 
Polly—— 


. * * * - * 


“Well, Richard, you've been a snorin’ 


right there in your chair by the fire for 
most an’ hour!” 


‘Bless me, have I, wife? Why, I wasa 


dreamin’ of the night we went to the 
huskin’ over to Jeremy Johnson’s, Do you 
remember that, Polly? We hain‘’t quite so 


; y then, hey ?” 
turned to the Northern army. My resolu- i ig gy t Ayden fey 


“No, that’s so. What good times these 


was. ‘hey don't have such huskin’s now, 


Richard.” 
**No, nor such punkin’ pies, an’ cider, an’ 


doughnuts. An’ mostof all, Polly, nobody 
just like you an’ me, if we are goin’ on 
sixty. But,sho! I hear Dick out in the 


7, * ” 
prisoners, who were brought into the hos- yard. Where's he been? 


“Been toa huskin’ over to Jake An- 


drews.” 


**A huskin’? O, yes. An’ I suppose he’s 


fallen in love, like a fool, with some gal or 
other over there. Well, it’s the way of the 
world. I did the same thing myself when 
I was young. But come along in, you 
Dick, an’ tell us bout the huskin’.”—Rural 


Vermonter. 





Wit, Humor, and Pleasantries. 
This is the epitaph of an English woman 





who was an accomplished cook : 


Underneath this crust 

Lies the mouldering dust 

Of Eleanor Batchellor Snovea ; 
arts 


the 
of pies, custards and tarts, 
And the lucrative trade of the oven. 


The young man with bangs isn’t always 


as idiotic as he looks. The son of a 
worthy Chicagoan has just returned from 
college. The father was a brusque, matter- 
of-fact man, who had no liking for any- 


dudish, and he noticed with sorrow 


thin 

that his son returned with bangs and va- 
rious other-insignia of dudedom. The old 
gentleman surveyed him critically when he 


in his office, and then blurted out: 


“ man, you look like a fool.” Just 
at that moment, and before the young man 
had time to make a fitting reply, a friend 
waiked in. ‘Why, hello, George, have 
you returned?” he asked. ‘Dear me, how 
much you resemble your father.” ‘So he 
has just been telling me,” replied the youth. 





We are to have an open winter. Dude 


overcoats are made short enough to show 
the bottoms of the swallow tailed coats be- 


ohn,’ she said, in tones of agony and | 2&th 


[ kissed her hand, and oh the thrill 
Is warm within my memory still! 
It stirred the sources of my blood 

That seemed to quench my heart’s sad drouth, 
And woke emotions in a flood. 

I kissed her hand. She slapped my mouth. 
Chronology. Old gentleman, (putting a 


few questions)—Now, boys—ah—can any 
of you tell me what commandment Adam 
broke when he took the forbidden fruit? 
Small scholar (like a shot)—Please, sir, th’ 
worn’t no commandments then, sir! 


(Questioner sits corrected, ) 


A new book is entitled, ‘Hold up your 
Heads, Girls.” We trust that they won't 


- long as they wear the present style of 
at. 


A lady, teaching her little daughter, four 


years old, pointed to something in the book 
andasked: ‘What is that, my dear?” 


“Why, don’t you know?” inquired the 


child. 


“Yes,” said the mother, “but I wish to 


find out if you know.” 


“Well,” responded the little miss, ‘I do 


know.” 


‘Tell me, then, if you please,” said the 
y- 
“Why, no,” insisted the little one, with 


an arch look; *“‘you know what it is and I 


know what it is, and there is no need of 
saying anything more about it.” 

Edison says all his experiments, when 
tried at night, have been successful. What's 
that, Thomas? Do you mean to tell us 
that you always got your night key in at 
the first swoop? 

Baby carriages are now made to cost as 
high as $375 each. This is good for the 
carriage makers, but it looks very much like 
a blow at our infant industries. 

A small boy surprised his teacher at one 
of the grammar schools yesterday by ask- 
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Parsle Tam, quite it, and am [| right 

: puring fiat w m the fight was 
over, Bill “a under, = Be on = 34 I 
am. again, quite t. as never for- 
gotten it, and he = not forgotten Polly, 
either, I see, as he glances up at her, and | a 
whispers something in her ear which makes 
her face grow very red. But, my dear Bill, 


I win the toss, and look up and around as 
if undecided whom to take. Then I call 


Bill looks savage, and the Lawrence girls 
nudge each other and giggle, but what do 
Icare? I've got Polly on my side, and not 
a bad husker, either, if it comes to that, 
but, bless you, I would choose her if she 


‘The sides are soon chosen, and we get to 
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little bit of paper,” answered the boy. 


said I had no | “Well, truly, | have heard intellect in 
le to Polly rags, Lillian, and here it is fied.” 
liian’s soft, hazel eyes filled with tears, 


The boy arose, and a bu 


you are so cold; come into my house 


as he hesitated. 


servant woman. 


Rachel?” 


piece of bread and meat. 
then flitted from the room. 


the boy, she said, ‘Here, litte boy, 


you with much pleasure.” 


“Thank you, little girl, perhaps I ma 


boards. Now, little girl, if you will please 
write your name on this page, sol can re- 
member the little gin! who has spoken the 
only kind word I have had spoken to me 
since my mother died,” and his great 
brown eves filled with tears. 
“Oh, is your mother dead?” said tender- 
hearted little Lillian. “I am very sorr 
for you, for if my mamma was to die 
should be very lonely, even with a good 
home to shelter me, and kind servants to 
be my friends. But you have not told me 
your name? 
“My name is Harry Clifton, and what is 
this name you put in this book you gave 
me? I cannot read it now, but some day I 
can.” 
—" is Lillian Graham,” answered the 
irl. 
. He then said, ‘‘I must go now, for it will 
soon be dark.” When, just at that moment, 
Lillian’s mother entered the room. 
“Well, Lilly, my little May blossom, 
whom have you here?” 
“Oh, mamma, he is a poor boy who was 
on the steps of Marion Ashton’s home. 
She told him to get away, and he looked so 
cold and hungry I asked him to come heme 
with me, and he is now fed and warmed. 
And, as he was trying to read from a dirty 
piece of paper,! gave him my primer. 
Have I not done right, mamma?” 
“Yes, my little daughter. What was 
that you were telling me to-day, your 
teacher taught you? ‘The rich and the 
poor meet together, and the Lord is the 
maker of them all.’” As she finished, the 
boy arose, took off his old cap and made a 
polite bow, and was gone. 
Marion Ashton and Lillian Graham were 
children of wealth, but one had a tender 
heart, and the other was haughty. We 
will follow them along through a part of 
their life, and see who was the gainer. 
‘They were constant companions, and firm 
friends. They went to the same school, 
studied the same books,’ and went to all 
places of amusement together. But Marion 
was always proud and haughty. She was 
sometimes very much vexed with Lillian. 
Whenever she stopped on her way to speak 
a kind word, or do a generous act for the 
poor, she would say, **I should think you 
were one of the poor, instead of a wealthy 
banker's daughter.” Lillian’s answer al- 
ways was, **We are one family, God is a 
father to all, mamma says.” 
Years passed on, these young ladies left 
school, they went on the continent, traveled 
there two years, visited all the famous 
places they had heard and read of so much. 
On their way home they stopped at Wash- 
ington to be present-at a great reception 
given there in honor of one of the great 
statesmen. When they were introduced to 
him they simply exchanged greetings, but 
all the evening these two ladies noticed 
his fixed gage upon them. Marion thought, 
‘He is entranced by my beauty,” while 
the other thought it heed improper for a 
gentleman to stare.at ladies in that way. 
‘The gentleman was thinking, ‘As like an 
angel as ever, and the other as proud and 
haughty.” 

That night, when the -— were by them- 
selves, Marion said, **Did vou notice, Lil- 
lian, what lovely brown eyes that gentle- 
man had who was staring at us this eve- 
ning? But I must say, Lil, I was almost 
jealous of you, for it seemed to be you he 
noticed the more closely. His very eyes 
speak his true manliness.” 

“I noticed he watched us somewhat, 
Marion, but let us now retire, as we have 
to start for home to-morrow afternoon.” 
The next day, as the young ladies were 
waiting fora cab to convey them to the 
station, whom should they see coming 
towards them but the honored gentleman 
of the preceding evening. 

He took off his hat, bowed, and said, 
“Ladies, I think we have met before, have 
we not?” 

“Yes, sir, at the reception last evening,” 
answered Marion. 

**But have you no recollection of meeting 
before last night?” 

They both declared they never had to 
their knowledge. 

‘**Perhaps,” said he, ‘“‘you will if I relate 
a little incident that ‘oy; some twelve 
years ago. A little dirty lad, of some 
thirteen years, was seated upon some stone 
steps on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. He was tryi to read a 
piece of dirty paper, when two little 


em rather haughtily said, ‘Boy, what 
are you | here? He replied, ‘I am 
trying to from this piece of r.’ 
She turned to her companion, and laughing 
rudely, said, **Well, truly, Lillian, I have 
heard of intellect in rags, and here it is 
personified.’ ‘Oh, Marion, do not talk 80,’ 
answered her friend, ‘our teacher says, 
*The rich and the poor meet together, and 
the Lord is the maker of them all.’ ‘Then, 
Marion, as the little girl called her, spoke 
very harshly, saying, ‘Get up from here, 
you shall not sit on my steps, you are too 
dirty and ragged! lad arose, and was 
about to go, when this lady (addressing 
Lillian), for surely there is mo other face 


little boy, you look cold and hungry.’ He 
went, was warmed, fed, and best of all, he 
was made the present of this, taking the 
well preserved primer from his inside coat 


circumstance, Lillian,” said he. 

“She did.” she said, and also the old 
primer. But Marion declared herself igno- 
rant of it all. 

“Now, Lillian, it has been the one great 
aim of my life to rise to distinction to be 
able to nk the donor of this book for a 
kindness shown to a poor and dirty lad of 
the strects of Boston. But here comes 
your cab, now if you will permit me to call 


an aged, but elegantly dressed 
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The girl laughed derisively, and said, 


presefibe did not f — itand she 
as she replied, ‘Oh, Marion, do not talk 80, | Ten sienese of Gne tine, stale 
you know what Miss Fannie teaches us in loos of apps | purchased a 
achool, “The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether, and the Lord is the maker of them 
lu.” 


Marion laughed again, and said to the 
boy, “Get up from here, you shall not sit 
on my steps, you are too or ragged.” 


ie 


soned his face. He was walking away, 
when Lillian ‘said, ‘Don’t go, little boy, 
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get warm. Oh, do come,” she continued, 
who have 
He followed hér into a bm es skill of a number of p 
where a bright fire was shedding its genial | ™#2y medict 
warmth around. ‘Well, Miss Lilly, who ment I'concinded. to 
are you bringing here now?’ asked the | been 
“A poor boy who is almost perished. 
You will let him get warm, will you not, 
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be used.” 


ment to persuade 


d tmy 
I should like to widely circulate the 
fact of its wonderful curative powers.” 
PHEBE C. ROOP. 


ve been wonderfully beneAtted and our 


ceiis 


sufferers, for whose sakes we 
>, W. EATON, Thurston, N. Y. 
Health 


ysicians, and the virtue of 
ines without rel'ef,and as an experi- 
rs. lam not a — 





“Oh, yes, he shall get warm. Sit here, 
little boy!” and Rachel pushed a chair in 
front of the stove. She next gave him a 


Lillian watched these arrangements, and 
hen she re- 
turned she had a primer with the first rudi- 
ments of reading and spelling. Sone to 

sa 


book, the first I ever read, and if you will 
take it and learn to read, I will give it to 


The boy eagerly took the book, saying, 


some day thank you again for this kind- 
ness. I shali now be able to read some 
every day, and I will perhaps learn to read 
the papers, and the letters on the sign- 


A Common Cold 


Is often the beginning of serious affec- 
tions of the Throat, Bronchial Tubes, 
and Lungs. Therefore, the importance 
of early and effective treatment cannot 
be overestimated. Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral may always be relied upon for the 
speedy cure of a Cold or Cough. 


Last January I was attacked with a 
severe Cold, which, by neglect and fre- 
quent exposures, became worse, re | 
settling on my lungs. A terrible coug 
soon followed, accom ed b: ns in 
the chest, from which I suffe: ntense- 
ly. After trying various remedies, with- 
out obtaining relief, I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 


Speedily Cured. 
I am satisfied that this remedy saved my 
life. — Jno. Webster, Pawtucket, R. I. 

I contracted a severe cold, which 
suddenly developed into Pneumonia, 
presenting dangerous and obstinate 
symptoms. My physician ordered the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. His in- 
structions were followed, and the result 
was a rapid and permanent cure. — 
H. E. Stimpson, Rogers Prairie, Tex. 

Two years ago I suffered from a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs. I con- 
sulted various physicians, and took the 
medicines they prescribed, but received 
only temporary relief. A friend induced 
me to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After 

two bottles of this medicine I was 
. Since then I have given the Pec- 
toral to my children, and consider it 


The Best Remedy 


for Colds, Coughs, and all Throat and 
Lung diseases, ever used in my family. 
— Robert Vanderpool, Meadville, Pa. 

Some time ago I took a slight Cold, 
which, being neglected, grew worse, and 
settled on my Lungs. had a hacking 
cough, and was very weak. Those who 
knew me best considered my life to be 
in vr r. I continued to suffer 
until I commenced using Ayer’s Cherry 
Peetoral. Lees than one bottle of this 
valuable medicine cured me, and [ 
feel that I owe the preservation of my 
life to its curative powers. — Mrs. Ann 
Lockwood, Akron, New York. 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is considered, 
here, the one great remedy for all diseases 
of the throat and lungs, and is more 
in demand than any other medicine of its 
class. —J. F. Roberts, Magnolia, Ark. tt 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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HEADACHE 


in either its nervous, bilious or congestive form, 
arising from obstruction, congestion or ray! of 
the liver. When I say that Dr. Leslie's Special Pre- 
scription will cure the most obstinate cases of Sick 
mean just what I say, and that is, that 


merely relieves but 


POSITIVELY 


cures, no matter how long the case may have been 


w 
ly cured by two bottles of Dr. Les- 
they have not had 


abn je 
If you are troubled with Sick Headache and wish 
pocket. Perhaps you now remember the |” > 


for over five years 
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$2,000,000 


WORTH OF 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDINC, 


Stoves & Ranges, 


and general house furnishings, have been 
distributed by 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


throughout New England in the past four 
years on our Special Contract System. 

Thousands of homes have been furnished 
and thousands of families have been made 
happy. Don’t lose your patience over that 
old stove when you can buy a first-class 
range from us at from $15 up to $55, with 
all the ware, pipe, zinc and leg rests. 
Freight prepaid to your depot, and pay us 
$5 to $10 down, and the balance $5 per 
month. We guarantee every range a baker 
and warrant the tops, the ends, and every 
part of the castings against cracking for 12 
mos. Write for cuts and description and 
price. 


Parlor Stoves, 


The finest line in this country, from $4 
up to $40, and the price cannot be met on 
the*same quality of goods. Write for cuts 
and prices. All orders through the mail 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Any Parlor Stove in our stock can be had 
at our low prices by paying $5 down and 
the balance $5 per month. 


CHAMBER SUITS. 


Our special sale on Chamber Suits will con- 


tinue through this month and no longer at 
the prices now being quoted. So please 


call early or write for cuts and description. 


Any set in our store sold for cash or 1-4 


down and balance $5 to $10 per month un- 
til paid for. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


HAIR CLOTH, 
MOHAIR PLUSH, 
SILK PLUSH, 
CRUSHED PLUSH, 
BROCATELLE, &c. 
Don't fail to come and see this beautiful 


line of goods before leaving your order. 
It will pay you. Any suit sold for cash or 


on our Special Contract System, and save 
your money besides. 


Hair Cloth Suits, $35 and upwards. 
Plush “ 40 “ “ 


CARPET 
DEPARTMENT. 


67,000 yds. of the best goods in this coun- 


try to select from, and if the whole people 
could realize what they could save by buy- 
ing from us all their carpets for the Hall, 
Stair, Parlor, Sitting Room, Chambers, Li- 
brary, or any other room they want a car- 
pet for, we should never be able to filltheir 
orders. Why, just think of pure all wool 
carpets at 55c. per yard, or Prime Tapestry 
Brussels at 75, 80, and 85c., and Body 


Brussels at $1.00, $1.10 and $1.25. Velvet 


Carpets at $1 to $1.50. Now, perhaps you 
might question the quality but our answer 
to this would be: our goods come from the 


Lowell, Bigelow, Roxbury and other stan- 


dard looms of the country, and we warrant 
them. 


Write for samples, and believe us we can 


save your fare to Portland any time, and 
give you the benefit of the largest stock in 
the country to select from : 


Hall Stands, Extension Tables, Mirrors, 


Easy: Chairs, Hair Matresses, Blankets, 
Comfiters, Pillows, Feathers in every 
grade. 


Feather Beds, all prices, from $10 up for 


cash or on our Special Contract System. 


B, A. Atkinson 
& Co.., 


CORN EER. 


PEARL and MIDDLE Sts. 


PORTLAND. 


ELEVATOR TO EVERY FLOOR. 


Open Every Evening Till Nine. 


Electric Lights on Three Floors. 
ISAAC C. ATKINSON, © Manager. 















THE NEW _DISCOVE 


MIXTURE 


Bowditch, Webster & Co., Proprietors. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
S77 S8old by all Dealers. 
2650 








CARPETS, 





NONESUCH POULTRY YARDS 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


WINDOW SHADES and DRAPERY, 


A splendid lot of very large early chicks to 
Order early and secure breeding birds for anoth 
Can furnish chicks not related to those purchase. 


PRICES REASONABLE. 
G. M. TWITCHELL, 


DUCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
Has Porcelam, Lined_ and 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in, 
Send forcircular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. 
IRON TURBINE WIND-ENGINE, 


Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


34 Oliver St. BOSTON, MASS. : 
0. WILLIAMSON, Agent, Augusta, Me. 


Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 


iI aS NVD GHD V 













en 


our Datly Record of ERY, 
BAT TI s’ 
MODIFIED EXTRACT 
Denicotized Tobacco. 


1500 more 
— cases to publish, and the evidence dally 


a year whhout relief. Appli 
— & sponge and wet bandag Pe lees tne, extzaat 
was entirely restored to nea > 
past six months Ibs. in w ; mA Gaining the 


The son of Joel Peabody, 1 years of age, at N 
Sees «my steee, Salem, Mass. ¥ 
de: ment for billous fever; h 
for several days; was very feeble ee oe 
went down atv P.M. They applied « bandage — 
with Extract across his forehead and closed ey = 
when he fell into a profound sleep. At carly moo” 
he was up playing around as well as ever vg 
Peabody also cured his wife of a felon on the th: ; 
by dressing it once with Extract. _= 


CHARLES A. MUNSEY, No. 5 White st 

Had his left foot badly injured by a horse — 

Upon it; it was much swollen and very paintul he 
was unable to walk, and could not a. at nigh 

His wife brought him to our store and bathed * ” 
foot with the Extract 20 minutes, then applied . 
bandage wet with same; he then arose and walked 
with ease, and stamped his foot upon the floor with 
great force, to show witnesses standing by that the 
trouble had entirely disappeared. . 


Mrs. JOSEPH STICKNEY, at the Willows, Salem 


Had been sick for several days with a bad cold, us 
ing the common remedies in such cases without ‘an 
relief. At3 A. M., Sept. 16, became very sick wat 
ble to breathe, when the family, much alarmed a 
plied the Extract to throat and breast; in one min. 
ute she experienced some relief; in ten minutes her 


respiration was as free as ever. 





The Extract is for sale at 
No. 30 Front Street, Salem, Mass. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
JAMES H. BATTIS, Sole Proprietor. 


Boston and Savannah 
Steamship Co. 


Direct Line from Boston to Savannah 


Connecting at Savannah with all rail lnes 

bs to in 
inthe South and Southwest, and with rail and 
steamer lines to al! points in Florida, 


The elegant new iron steamers of 2200 tons e. 
GATE CITY and CITY OF MACON. will = 
regularly every Thursday, from Boston and Savan. 
uah. For freight or passage apply to W. H. RING 
Nickerson'’s Wharf, Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass., or A. DeW. SAMPSON, 201 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston. 13146 





YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that thesub 
N bers has been duly appointed Ex ex woreten 





last will and testament of SYLVANUS ( KOBINSON 
late of Sidney, in the County of Kennebec, de 
ceased, testate, and has underiaken that trust by 
giving bond as the law directs: Ali persons, 


Gorciece, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are uested to make immediate payment to 51* 
October 25, 1886. LORIN C. ROBINSON, 


Y OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscrib- 
aN er has been duly appointed Administrator 
on the estate of OLIVE 8. WHITTIER late of 
Readtield, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, in 
testate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the .aw directs: All persons, therefore, hav ng de. 
sands against the estate of said deceased, are de 
sired to exhibit the same for settlement; and al) 


indebted to said estate are ested to make im. 
mediate payment to GEORGE 8. BALLARD 


October 25, 1886. bie 

Y ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 

\ held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1886. 

R. K, STUART, Guardian of JANE MIGNAULT of 


Beigrade, in said County, unsound mind, havin 
ee eng his third account of Guardianship of said 
yard for allowance 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, a new spaper 


printed in Augusta, that all persons interestec may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augus- 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the same should not 


be allowed. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge. 
Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 1* 
Y ENNEBEC COUNTY.—inm Court of Probate 
\ held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of Oct 

tober, 1886. 

ANN M. BARROWS, Executrix of the last will 


and testament of ELisua BARROWS, late ot Augus- 
ta, in said County, deceased, having presented her 
first account as Executrix of said will for allow- 
ance 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate, then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the same 
should not be allowed. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge. 

Attest: HowakD OWEN, Register. 5i* 


JK ESNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, held 
A at Augusta, on the fourth Monday a Octo. 
ber, 1586 

















HEEBNER’S 
RAILWAY HORSE POWER 


——WITH PATENT—— 


Level Tread and Speed Reg 


HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT 


Threshing Machine 


Will thresh and clean more grain or grass seed than 
any other machine of the same size ever made. 
has an iron cylinder and concave, with stee) teeth, 
patent duster, which sucks in the dust awa 
feeder. Self-adjusting wind regulator 


‘an 

Drag and Circular Saw Machines. The Union 
Feed and Ensilage Cutter. 
NER & SONS, Lansdale, 
323 Cumberland 8St., Portland, Me., where a full 
stock of repairs are always kept. 2st 


Made only by HEEB- 





MASON & HAMLIN 


onors at all Great were Exhibitions for 





The Improved Method of Stri 
perf: 


one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
ptive Catalogue by mail 














54 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
46 EB, 14th St, (Union &q,), M, Y. 
1348 


KNA 








PIANOFORTES. 


* 1s, attend at a 
Tone Touch Workmanship and Durability. | X\; 
WILLIAM ENABE & 00. 
206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
New York. 





PURE BRED 
Young Stock for sale by 


PARKER & OTIS, 
BAY VIEW FARM, xt 





- ‘THOROUGHBRED | 


Holstein Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, 
Chester White Pigs, bred and for 


W. H. HARRIS, 
Belfast, Maine. 


The 
best book for an advertiser 
e 


NEWSPAPER 
l 





10 Spruce St. (Printing 





ELIZA D. JONES, Admiotstratrix on the estate 
of GEORGE W.JoNnES late of Augusta, in said 
County, deceased, have presented her first account 
of administration of said estate for allowance 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively, prior to the fourth Monday vo! 
November next, in the Maine Farmer,a newspaj«r 

| printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 

atiend at a Courtoft Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the same 
should not be allowed. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge 

Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. jue 

kK ENNEBEC COUNTY....dn Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of Oct. 
ober, 1886. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of WILLIAM Fosrer, 
late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, having 
been presented for probate 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, at.d show cause, if any, why the said in. 
strument should not be poowse, approved and 
allowed as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge. 

ol 


Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 


I Fy ENNEBEC OUUNTY..../n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of October, 

1886. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 

the last will and testamentof MARY ANN PEASE, 


late of Vassaibero, in said County, deceased, having 
been presented for probate 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden a 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the sald 
instrument should not be proved, approved and al 
lowed as the last will and testament of the said de 
ceased. H. 5. WEBSTER, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5° 


K ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court at 
Augusta,on the fourth Monday of October, 


1886. 

HENRY WOODWARD, Administrator on the 
Estate of SARAH B.C. WOODWARD late of Win- 
throp, in said County, deceased, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of debts, &c., viz 

Undivided fourth part of three parcels real es 
tate in Winthrop. Also share in Meadow lot on 
shore of Annebescook Lake 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of 
November next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 


printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
atiend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, vee | the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 
H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge 

Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. ole 

YOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, That the subscrt. 
re +’ has been duly appointed Executor of 
the last will and testamentof ELBRIDGE G. CAS 
WELL, late of Augusta, in the County of Kennebec, 
deceased, testate, and has undertaken that trust 
by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of sak 
deceased, are desired to exhibit the same for settle 
ment; and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to 

Nov. th, 1886. I* HORACE C. CASWELI 

Y ENNEBEC COUNTY..../n Provate Court, at 
K ugusta, on the second Monday of November 


806. 

SOPHRONIA A. HOWE, Administratrix on the 
estate of Isaac B. Howe, late of Augusta, in sald 
county deceased, having presented her first account 


of administration of said estate for allowanc: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 

weeks successively prior to the second Mon+lay of 

December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 


printed in Augusta, that all persons interest! may 

Probate Court then to be held at 

Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the same 
should not be allowed. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. hd 


y ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of Novem 


ber, 1886. 

Petitions heaving been presented for allowance 
out of the personal estates of 8. N. Watson of Fay 
ette, Mary 8. Turner of Augusta, Geo. L. Drum 
mond of Winslow, and Edward A. Parmeter of 
Hallowell, deceased 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Mon«lay of 


December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 


attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden # 


Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 


said petitions should not be granted 


H.5. WEBSTER, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. s 
Y ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday # 
November, 1886. 
GEURGE A. RUSSELL, Executor on the Estate 
of AURELIA PEIRCE late of Readfield, in sald 


county, deceased, having petitioned for license ” 


sell the following real estate of said decease, for 
the payment of debts, etc., viz: The homestead 
farm, ip said Readfield, containing about 80 acre, 
more or less 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 


. | weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 


December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspape® 


t 
. | printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Courtof Probate then to be holden # 


Augusta, and show cause, ifany, why the praye 


re. | of said petition should not be granted 


H. 8. WEBSTER, Judgt. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 1 





or can op COUNTY ...In Court of Probate 


at Augusta, on the second Monday of Now™ 


ber, 1886. 

K. J. WHITAKER, Administrator on the estat? 
of JAMES WHITAKER, late of Albion, in said count 
deceased, having presented bis first aceount of 
ministration of said estate for allowance 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 


weeks successively, prior to the second Monday of 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspape 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested mat 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at A® 
. | gusta, and show cause, if any, why the same sho 

. | not be allowed : 


H. 8! WEBSTEK, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 7 





. Send for pamphiet. hours, 
M. to4 P. M. (Sundays and holidays excepted 

















ENNEBEC OOUNTY....Jn Probate Court, # 
Augusta, on the second Monday of Novembt, 


886. 
DANIEL B. ABBOTT, Administrator on the & 


tate of NATHANIEL PERCIVAL, iate of Clinton, ® 
said county @ i, having is 
account of administration of said estate for allow 


ance 

(ORDERED, That notice thereof be given am 
weeks successively, prior to the second Mon lay 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 





Augusta, that all persons interestod maf 
Cou q 















BADCER & MANLEY. 





ly Nor Paw Wirsww THE YEAR, 
CHARGED. 











PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 51 


FREE OF POSTAGE. 




















a gen Geuth Paris Wednesday, the 15th. 


its next meeting with Turner Grange, Wed- 
nesday, Deo. Ist. 


tending upward. Dairymen ought to be 
happy- 


hundred bushels of potatoes from one-third 
of an acre, using Soluble Pacific Guano, 
with a smal) portion of stable manure; 
about 200 pounds were used on the piece. 


Duluth 11,207,324 bushels of 
he. with 21,746,000 bushels in 
country elevators, & total of 32,953,324 
bushels of wheat now in store in Minnesota 
and Dakota. 


Railroad going West in the year 
pegs usual load for a car is one hun- 


dred thousand. This would make two 
Nearly all came from Aroostook county. 


ture is negotiating with Dr. Cressey of 
Hartford, Connecticut, for a serie 
tures on diseases of cattle, to be given at 

» Institutes. 
Eeane importance and may well 
claim a good measure of attention. 


range tivals is worthy of attention 
oy on who np aorhe for the permanence | j 
and the continued usefulness of th 
Mr. Lang, te use 4 homely expression, is 
putting some brains into his work as one | | 
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GREGOR Hampden Corner 
Wecves n 
we. A. HB. Warruoas. Bucksport 


Wao - Strong 
soe ices «ee Lewiston 
eee Prospect Ferry 


Farmers’ Institutes have been appointed 
Pond, Tuesday, December lth, 








Pomona Grange will hold 





a 
The prices of butter and cheese are still 


——————e 
Lorenzo Durgin of Acton, Me., raised one 





There are now in store at Minneapolis, St. 


as 
Two hundred and one million shingles 
the Vanceboro station on the Maine 


and ten carloads in the year. 


The Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 


s of lec- 


The matter is one of 


The article in the last issue of the Farmer 


re order. 


of the executive officers. His suggestions 
may well receive a measure of attention at 
the coming session of the State Grange |! 
at Augusta, and a proper time should be 
set apart for the purpose. 

Dr. Goessman of the Massachusetts Ex- 
perimental Station, says that practical 
experience in feeding stock has so far ad-| ; 
vanced that it seems to need no further 
argument to accept it as a matter of fact, 
that the efficiency of a fodder ration in the 
dairy does not depend on the mere presence 
of more or less of certain prominent fodder 
articles, but on the presence of a proper 
quantity and a certain relative proportion 
of some prominent constituents of plants 
which are known to be essential for a suc- 
cessful support of the life and the special 
functions of the dairy cow. 

If we are left behind by the energy 
and push manifested by the people out In 
the extreme West, who but our ourselves 
are to blame for it? In Denver a city ordi- 
nance imposes a license of $500 per year 
upon dealers in oleomargarine, 
wholesale or retail. And it is proposed to 
collect this license in addition to the $480 
license fee demanded by the general gov- 
ernment of wholesale dealers and $48 per 
year of retail dealers. If this can be done 
it will goa great way toward closing the 
market of that city to the “stuff,” and if 
Denver can impose this sort of city license 
every other municipality may do the same, 
and the control of the whole business is 
right in hand. 


Prof. Arnold, the eminent dairyman, 
writes in the Canadian Farmers’ Advo-|, 
cate that farmers place entirely too high 
an estimate upon the value of permanent 
pastures. Such pastures, he believes, can 
only be defended in the case of land un- 
suitable for anything else, or when farmers | | 
have more land’ than they can till. ‘This is 
just the reason why we should hold to our 
pasturage. ‘The lands are cheap and the ) 
feed furnished is the cheapest keep, 80 far | | 
as it goes, that can be furnished our stock. | 





The idea: sometimes advocated by theoreti- | 
cal farmers of deserting these cheap pas- 
tures and relying wholly upon cultivated | | 
crops is the highest nonsense on the cheap 
lands of this State. 
The solution of the cattle disease prob-|' 
lem at Chicago has not yet been reached. | 
What the final outcome may be cannot now |! 
be even guessed. Some of the owners of |! 
the large distillery herds have recently |! 
signified a willingness to have their cattle | 
prized and destroyed aud trust to the next 
legislature for reimbursement. It is possi-|' 
ble this may be the course taken. But 
even in this there is encountered the unfore- 
seen obstacles of disposing of 80 many 
carcasses with no special provisions of law 
for doing it. Meanwhile considerable num- 
bers of cattle are dying of the disease, and 
new cases of affected herds are being dis- 
covered in the vicinity. The report of the 
appearance of the disease in Clinton and 


Jasper counties has not been confirmed up 
to the present time. 





An Aroostook farmer has been feeding 
damaged starch to hogs w ith good results. 
It was wet up with scalding water and 
mixed with meal. ‘The hogs fed upon the |, 
mixture made rapid gain. Kaw potatoes 
fed to hogs or stock of any kind are not 
considered rich food, yet well ripened po- 
tatoes contain some fifteen or sixteen per 
cent. of starch. If this starch were digesti- 
ble in the raw state as found in the potato, 
it ought to respond when fed to animals. 
There is an opinion among observing feed- 
ers that cooked potatoes are far more nu- 
tritious than in araw state. This we be- 
lieve has never been tested so as to become 
a recorded fact, but may be true neverthe-| 
less. It would be an interesting experi- 
ment for the station to determine the rela- 
tive feeding value of raw and cooked po- 
tatoes. 





Aroostook Farming. 


County Farmers’ Institutes were held 
in Aroostook county according to pre- 
vious notice, Noy. 10th, at Houlton, and at 
Blaine the 12th. While in attendance on 
these institutes an opportunity was afforded | , 
to make some observations among the far- 
mers and on the business of the locality 
directly connected with agricultural af- 
fairs. The Institute at Houlton was thinly 
attended through the day, though the eve- 
ming brought outa larger number which 
made up @ fair attendance. For some rea- 
son the village of Houlton is always ‘too 
busy” to give much attention to affairs of 
an agricultural flavor, being willing appar- 
ently to leave all such matters to the farmers 
alone. A new effort, however, has been made 
anda park has been fairly well equipped (by 
farmers alone) for another effort, and the 
Cattle show of last fall held upon it was 
better sustained. Whether this shall go on 
to a career of usefulness in developing the 
agriculture of the surrounding towns will 
largely depend on the encouragement it re- 
elves from the village. Progress and ev- 
terprise with its resulting prosperity among 
the farmers, is certain to make itself felt 
Upon the town. It is, then, quite as much 
advantage to a village that the agriculture 
Surrounding it is encouraged and promoted, 
8 it isto those who are directly engaged 
init. It always must be that the country 





" will divide its prosperity with the village. 


agricultural society at Houlton, as 
well as ali kindred efforts, should then re- 


career of usefulness and become instru- 
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